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THE KING OF BAVARIA, MUNICH, AND LOLA MONTEZ. 


Bavaria, it would seem, is regarded as the 
Beeotia of modern Europe. Both the country 
and the inhabitants have certainly acquired a 
bad reputation. They are either spoken of with 
a sneer, or are passed over altogether as utterly 
unworthy of consideration. “What do I care 
about Bavaria?” says the politician. “It is a 
country sunk in moral apathy; in diplomacy, it 
is a nonentity ; the people are mere slaves of the 
caprices of a king, who, in his turn, is ruled by 
the whims or the passions of a woman, whose 
oddities have made her the subject of European 
scandal. What are Bavarian affairs to me?” 
Yet if this declaimer were asked what interest 
he took in the politics of Prussia, he would be 
instantly on the qui vive, — would talk about the 
marvellous precocity with which that juvenile 
kingdom has developed into a first-rate power, — 
would expatiate on the political value of the 
Rhine provinces, on the richness and growing 
activity of the manufactures of Old Prussia, — 
and probably, he would wind up with a glowing 
account of the chivalrous effort made by Fred- 
eric William to educate his people in freedom, 
and a highly colored anticipation of the effects 
to be produced on the awakening mind of Ger- 
many by the example set in Prussia of an abso- 
lute monarch voluntarily abandoning his absolut- 
ism, and transmuting it into that bugbear of the 
autocrat — a constitution. He would, perhaps, 
be startled if he were reminded, that this much 
despised Bavaria possesses, in a more developed 
form, and in a more compact and governable 
shape, those elements of prosperity on which the 
future hopes of Prussia are built ; that not mere- 
ly in the Palatinate, and in those parts of the 
kingdom bordering on the Rhine, but also in 
other provinces of the kingdom, the Bavarian 
peasantry are, physically and morally, superior 
to any in Europe ; that they are more independ- 
ent, and, in that sense, richer than the peasantry 
of most other countries; and that, as well by the 
ancient laws of the kingdom as by more recent 
concessions from the crown, the Bavarian people, 
in general, are in the enjoyment of more sub- 
stantial political rights than are possessed by the 
people of any European country, not excepting, 
improbable as it may seem, France, and even 
England itself. Still, our supercilious politician 
has some reason on his side. Circumstances — 
of which more, perhaps, hereafter — have hith- 
erto constrained Bavaria to play an insignifi- 
cant part in the great drama of Europe ; and as 
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the causes which bid fair to place her in 4 
position of counterpoise to Prussia are at present 
slow and hidden in their working, it is natural 
that the country should be supposed to be still 
in that political night which has enwrapt it 
almost since, some forty years ago, it was erect- 
ed into a kingdom. It is not our intention, 
however, to enlarge on these topics here. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the” majority of thinkers too 
hastily condemn the Bavarian people. But ad- 
vocates may be found for them in artists and 
lovers of the arts. The painter, the sculptor, 
will point to the treasures of art which are stored 
up in the capital,—to the new developments 
of genius which have been stimulated by royal 
patronage; and will protest, with earnestness, 
against the general and sweeping condemnation. 
The English traveller, too, who, with a small 
library of hand-books, starts off to scour the 
world in search of “ sights,” and who, perhaps, 
in his chart of movements, has caleulated to “ do 
Munich in a week,” pauses amidst the many 
monuments of princely taste and munificence 
by which he is surrounded, and wonders that 
while the dilettanti have raved so about other 
capitals, they should have thought and said so 
little about this newly created capital of the arts. 
But even such chance witnesses as these, assum- 
ing them to be bold enough to speak their minds, 
have not been able to produce any palpable 
effect upon the world’s opinion, that a Bavarian 
is the incarnation of dulness, slowness, stupidity, 
and political and social abjectness. 

The present King of Bavaria, strange to say, 
has shared with his country and his people this 
general misapprehension or oblivion. One is 
not, on reflection, so much surprised that an out- 
of-the-way kingdom like Bavaria, which is gen- 
erally supposed to produce only broom-girls and 
beer, should be undervalued or forgotten. It 
had been so long under the shadow of the 
Austrian eagle, that diplomatists and politicians 
had accustomed themselves to look upon it as a 
sort of political appanage of the quasi German 
empire. But that the king should have been 
confounded with his people — should have been 


| set down as only a vain poetaster — half-tyrant, 


half-dilettante— who divided, between writing 
bad verses and cobbling his subjects’ manacles, 
the time he could spare from setting an example 
of persevering and ostentatious immorality to 
those who, in theory at least, were bound to look 
up to him as a father, is indeed surprising to any 





















pi ‘@ Low ONTEZ, a Dolores 
| Louis Montez, died in New York on Thursday. 
It'is not known whether she was born in Se- 
ville, Spain, in 1818; in Montrose, Scotland, 
in 1820; or in Limerick, Ireland, in 1824; but 
‘it has been ascertained that her mother was a 
‘creole, and that she was brought up in Eng- 
land. Her life was erratic and eventful. She 
is known to have been married twice, and 

_ claimed to have been married four times. First, 
4 to acaptain in the army in India, whom she 
| lett ;eeeand, to the old King of Bavaria, whose 
infatuated attachment to her nearly created a 
revolution. For some time she had a voice 
potential in politics at Munich. She undoubt- 
edly went through the forms of marriage with 
the king, but it could not have been valid. 
Third, she was married to a Capt. Healu, 





| Fourth, she was married to the editor of The 
San Francisco Whigin 1853. She appeared 
upon the stage in Paris, Munich, New York, 
Bostor, and other principal! cities of the At- 
lantic and Western States; and in California 
and Australia. She also appeared as an au- 
thor and as a political lecturer. But wherev- 
er she went shealways gotinto trouble. At 
Munich she was created Baroness of Rosenthal, 
and next Countess of Landsfeldt, according to 
all the laws of Bavaria regulating such mat- 
ters, and the king granted her a pension of 
20,000 florins per annum. The old king stood 
by her until destruction stared him in the face. || 
After she left, her palace was pillaged by the | 
mob. Her last hours in New York were 
watched over by a kind-hearted lady who was 
her schoolmate in Scotland thirty years ago, 
and who had never suspected, until lately, that 
the Lola Montez of the newspapers was once 
the innocent school-girl whom she knew thirty 
years ago. 

The cause of her paralysis which proved fa- 
‘tal is thus given by The Philadelphia Press :— 
It seems that ‘*when Lola went to California 
as an actress, she engaged an agent, a married 
man, with two children, and seeing him un- |, 
happy in their absence, she presented him with |- 
sufficient money to bring them and their moth- 
eron. Shortly after their arrival,the husband 
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seminary in Troy, An officer in the United 
States navy fell in love with one of these girls, 


proved of his suit. During her last visit to 
England, the Marriage took place. Lola did 
not again encounter her protege (who accom- |’ 
panied her husband to a distant State, where 
he was detailed for public duty,) until a recent 
period, when she met her walking down Broad- 
way, in company with a lady of the highest 
ton. With her usual impulse, Lola rushed to 
her yotug friend—literally the child of her 
charity—as to embrace her. The young lady 
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her features. 


whose friends had the marriage annulled. |. 


U. Heyde- 


died. Lola then adopted the widow and or- |" 
phans—educating the latter at Mrs. Willard’s | 


and Lola, literally acting in loco parentis, ap-|° 


shed semi-monthly, by 
pt, Boston, to whom ord 





me h frequent claret, 

conflagration of cigarettas and Tuciler mute hes 
which flanked her plate, beclouding her parlor 
and rendering it highly odoriferous, were the 
leading features of the repast. She was tall 
and thin and her eye which was large and won- 
derously beautiful, retained its original lustre | ~ . 
and it was not difficult to conceive what pow- & Materia 
ers of fascination she must have possessed be- eidelberg. 
fore the wild riot of a life of excitement and | 


continual smoking had made such havoc with i 
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| DIE SVLOUG pas) wary VEE rischem Stand- 
punkte aus dargestellt. Zur Verwirklichung 
der Aristotelischen Metaphysik von Fr. Fisch- 
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/H. Prat. | er. Basel. 75c. 
| Chemische Untersuchungen von G. J. Mulder ; 
Ga- | Frankfurt a. M. $1. 





s, plagi- | Die vollstiindigste Naturgeschichte des In- und 
Auslandes; von H. G. Reichenbach. Dresden. 
moyen| Die deutsche Kiiste und das Binnenland, 
oder Deutschlands Handelslage um das Jahr 
logique, | 1846. Von G. W. Oehlrich. Hamburg. $1. 
Rechtsquellen fiir die gegenwiirtige land- 
istorien | stiindische Verfassung in Preussen. Von Dr. 

rsité de | C. W. v. Lancizolle. Berlin. $1.75. 
Chronik der preussischen Verfassungsfrage. 

Gonidee, | Leipzig. 30c. 


er Preussische Staat und die Entwickelung 
seiner Verfassung. Von A. v. Mitscke-Kollande. 
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Die Preussische Verfassung. Von G. G. 
Gervinus. Mannheim. 60c. 
Ueber die Wirren der Gegenwart. Betrach- 
tungen von Emeritus. Leipzig. 30c. 
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selves in extending the circulation of the work, liberal commis- 


ers for the work may be sent, and by 
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coldly drew back and said—‘Madam, I do not 
know you !’ 


‘Not know me? I am Lola—| 
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THE KING OF BAVARIA, MUNICH, AND LOLA MONTEZ. 


Bavaria, it would seem, is regarded as the 
Beeotia of modern Europe. Both the country 
and the inhabitants have certainly acquired a 
bad reputation. They are either spoken of with 
a sneer, or are passed over altogether as utterly 
unworthy of consideration. “What do I care 
about Bavaria?” says the politician. “It is a 
country sunk in moral apathy; in diplomacy, it 
is a nonentity ; the people are mere slaves of the 
caprices of a king, who, in his turn, is ruled by 
the whims or the passions of a woman, whose 
oddities have made her the subject of European 
scandal. What are Bavarian affairs to me?” 
Yet if this declaimer were asked what interest 
he took in the politics of Prussia, he would be 
instantly on the gui vive, — would talk about the 
marvellous precocity with which that juvenile 
kingdom has developed into a first-rate power, — 
would expatiate on the political value of the 
Rhine provinces, on the richness and growing 
activity of the manufactures of Old Prussia, — 
and probably, he would wind up with a glowing 
account of the chivalrous effort made by Fred- 
eric William to educate his people in freedom, 
and a highly colored anticipation of the effects 
to be produced on the awakening mind of Ger- 
many by the example set in Prussia of an abso- 
lute monarch voluntarily abandoning his absolut- 
ism, and transmuting it into that bugbear of the 
autocrat —a constitution. He would, perhaps, 
be startled if he were reminded, that this much 
despised Bavaria possesses, in a more developed 
form, and in a more compact and governable 
shape, those elements of prosperity on which the 
future hopes of Prussia are built ; that not mere- 
ly in the Palatinate, and in those parts of the 
kingdom bordering on the Rhine, but also in 
other provinces of the kingdom, the Bavarian 
peasantry are, physically and morally, superior 
to any in Europe ; that they are more independ- 
ent, and, in that sense, richer than the peasantry 
of most other countries; and that, as well by the 
ancient laws of the kingdom as by more recent 
concessions from the crown, the Bavarian people, 
in general, are in the enjoyment of more sub- 
stantial political rights than are possessed by the 
people of any European country, not excepting, 
improbable as it may seem, France, and even 
England itself. Still, our supercilious politician 
has some reason on his side. Circumstances — 
of which more, perhaps, hereafter — have hith- 
erto constrained Bavaria to play an insignifi- 


the causes which bid fair to place her in 4 
position of counterpoise to Prussia are at present 
slow and hidden in their working, it is natural 
that the country should be supposed to be still 
in that political night which has enwrapt it 
almost since, some forty years ago, it was erect- 
ed into a kingdom. It is not our intention, 
however, to enlarge on these topics here. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the” majority of thinkers too 
hastily condemn the Bavarian people. But ad- 
vocates may be found for them in artists and 
lovers of the arts. The painter, the sculptor, 
will point to the treasures of art which are stored 
up in the capital,—to the new developments 
of genius which have been stimulated by royal 
patronage; and will protest, with earnestness, 
against the general and sweeping condemnation. 
The English traveller, too, who, with a small 
library of hand-books, starts off to scour the 
world in search of “ sights,” and who, perhaps, 
in his chart of movements, has caleulated to “ do 
Munich in a week,” pauses amidst the many 
monuments of princely taste and munificence 
by which he is surrounded, and wonders that 
while the dilettanti have raved so about other 
capitals, they should have thought and said so 
little about this newly created capital of the arts. 
Sut even such chance witnesses as these, assum- 
ing them to be bold enough to speak their minds, 
have not been able to produce any palpable 
effect upon the world’s opinion, that a Bavarian 
is the incarnation of dulness, slowness, stupidity, 
and political and social abjectness. 

The present King of Bavaria, strange to say, 
has shared with his country and his people this 
general misapprehension or oblivion. One is 
not, on reflection, so much surprised that an out- 
of-the-way kingdom like Bavaria, which is gen- 
erally supposed to produce only broom-girls and 
beer, should be undervalued or forgotten. It 
had been so long under the shadow of the 
Austrian eagle, that diplomatists and_ politicians 
had accustomed themselves to look upon it as a 
sort of political appanage of the quasi German 
empire. But that the king should have been 
confounded with his people — should have been 
set down as only a vain poetaster — half-tyrant, 
half-dilettante— who divided, between writing 
bad verses and cobbling his subjects’ manacles, 





the time he could spare from setting an example 
| of persevering and ostentatious immorality to 
those who, in theory at least, were bound to look 


cant part in the great drama of Europe ; and as | up to him as a father, is indeed surprising to any 
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panied her husband to a distant State, where 
he was detailed for public duty,) until a recent 


| period, when she met her walking down Broad- 


way, in company with a lady of the highest 
ton. With her usual impulse, Lola rushed ‘o 


jher yotiug friend—literally the child o/ her/ 


chatity—as to embrace her. The yor leer 
coldly drew back and said—‘Madam, I do not 
know you!’ ‘Not know me? I am Lola—/| 
Lola Montez.’ ‘Madam,’ she exclaimed,as she | 
turned coldly away, ‘I know you not, I never 
aw you before, and if you persist in speaking 

to me I will call a policeman,’ and walked 
away. Lola went home, more in surrow than 
in anger,’ and that same day had the first at- 
tack of paralysis, which destroyed her. Lola 
Montez was literally murdered by ingrati- 
tude.” 

About four weeks ago Rev. Dr. Hawks was 
requested to call on her, and did so. He found 
her with her Bible open to the story of the 
Magdalen, and she expressed to her visitor her 
sincere anxiety in regard to her future welfare. 
At the same time she was hopeful. ‘I can for- 
get my French, my German, my everything,” 
she said, “‘but I cannot forget Christ.” 

Before she died she purchased the little plot 
in Greenwood where she is now buried. On 
her coffin wasa plate with the simple inscrip- 
tion : 

Mrs. Exiza GILBERT, 


Died January 17, 1861. 
Aged 42 years. 


The name of Lola Montez, by which she 

was best known, was assumed when she went 
on the stage. 
The exploits of Lola on the railroad cars in 
this country have been widely circulated by 
the press. One time she persuaded the engi- 
neer to allow her to ride with him on the en- 
gine. While he was looking elsewhere, Lola 
suddenly turned on a full head of steam, and 
away dashed the engine ata fearful apeed, to 
the great dismay of the engineer. 

Another time Lola was in a car, when she 
pulled out one of her favorite little cigars and 
coolly hghtedit. The conductor soon made 
his appearance : 

‘‘Madame,” said he, blandly, ‘you cannot 
smoke here.” 

Madame went on smoking without paying 
the least attention. 

‘‘Madame,” repeated the conductor, a little 
savagely, “you can’t smoke here.” 

Lola looked up at him, gave a sweet smile, 
and asked— 

**What do you say, sir?” 

‘I say you can’t smoke here.”’ 

‘But you see Ican, though,” replied Lola, 
sending out an extra puff und smiling at the 
absurdity of the conductor's theories. 

Smoking with Lola wasa passion. In 1851, 
a few months after her arrival in this ceuntry, 
being in Boston, we had the pleasure of being 
an invited guest at her private table. During 
the meal we judged she did not eat two ounces 
of solidfood. Anincessant stream of conver- 
‘sation, accompanied by nervous gesticulation, 
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The King of Bavaria, Munich, and Lola Montez. 99 


others which would require the powers of a 
Dickens or a Thackeray to do justice to them. 
One we may relate, not because it is the best, 
but because it illustrates the familiar manner in 
which the king mixes with his people. Among 
the uneducated of Munich, a habit prevails of 
using the third person singular of the past tense 
of the verb to be, to answer for all persons, — 
first, second, and third; and for all tenses, — 
past, present, and future. We have no parallel 
in England for this habit; but there is some ap- 
proach to it in those persons who, wishing to be 
super-correct, always say “I were.” Now it 
happened that there was a gastwirth, or inn- 
keeper, who was landlord of an establishment 
much frequented in the outskirts of Munich, an 
original, and who was notorious for his persever- 
ance in this habit. One morning the king, in 
his usual daily ramble, found himself in this 
place, when, of course, Herr Gastwirth came 
out to salute him, with that mixture of familiar 
bonhomie and respect for his station which char- 
acterizes the Bavarian people. 

“ Well, Herr Gastwirth,” said the king, “ and 
so you are the landlord of the Garten ?” 

“ Yes, I was, your majesty !” 

This, of course, was what the king wanted to 
hear. 

“ But are you not still the landlord ?” 

“Yes, I was, your majesty,” answered again 
the unconscious Gastwirth. 

“ But when were you landlord ?” 

“JT was a long time, your majesty.” 

* And so, I suppose, you hope you will be?” 

“Yes, thank your majesty’s goodness, I hope 
I was.” 

The king could bear it no longer. He had 
been often baffled in his questions by this stupid 
habit of some of his subjects. With one of his 
peculiar and forcible gestures, which made the 
astonished landlord fear he was about to receive 
a royal coup, the king replied, in his laconic 
style, “Then, Herr Gastwirth, I can tell you, 
you were an ass, you are an ass, and you always 
will be an ass!” 

And with that the irate grammarian hurried 
away, leaving the poor publican utterly ignorant 
in what he had offended his usually good-natured 
king. 

Another anecdote is told of this king, which 
will sound rather oddly to English ears; but, as 
we are about to give the bright side of his char- 
acter, it is only fair to add some of his foibles. 
Among these is conspicuous an excessive jeal- 
ousy of his authority. It is true that he very 
seldom has occasion to manifest it. His subjects, 
whatever may be their indifference to his royal 
virtues, always show him great personal respect. 
As has been said, he is very fond of rambling 








alone, on foot, about the city and neighbour- 
hood. Even late at night he never uses a car- 
riage, which is only resorted to on state occa- 
sions. It is impossible not to be conscious of his 
approach, even at a considerable distance, as 
you see a long line of pedestrians suddenly ar- 
rested in their progress to or fro, and standing 
with their hats off, ready to greet him as he 
passes. This is not always the easiest thing to 
the bystander, for the royal eccentricities extend 
even to the walk. A stranger, not knowing the 
rank of the remarkable looking person who 
approaches, is considerably puzzled. He sees 
advancing, with short and irregular, but very 
firm steps, a tall, well-proportioned personage, 
who is evidently utterly indifferent to what is 
passing around; who walks, not in a straight 
line, but in a sort of zig-zag, like forked light- 
ning, and yet with a confidence as though, were 
he to go against a wall, it would crumble at 
his approach; with a strongly marked, angular 
countenance, still bearing traces of manly beau- 
ty; and whose fixed but powerful eye bespeaks 
an utter abstraction and intellectual absorption. 
The strange effect is somewhat enhanced by the 
costume worn by this erratic, phantom-like pe- 
destrian. Generally, a hat of no accepted shape, 
an English cut-away coat, buttoned closely to a 
figure somewhat spare, and close-fitting trousers, 
with gaiters, give his majesty the air of one of 
the fine old breed of fox-hunting country gentle- 
men, who, being nervous, hale, and strong, show 
“signs of blood” in every line of their hardy, 
cast-iron frames. Absorbed in thought, he bows, 
mechanically, to all appearance, yet courteously, 
and even affectionately, to the hatless spectators 
who happen to stand in the way of the acci- 
dental tortuosities of his course. His march 
might be likened to that of a whirlwind, so 
many uncovered heads does it leave in its track. 

Yet it is not always easy to anticipate which 
way the royal steps will bend, and the story that 
is told of him, might, perhaps, have arisen out of 
this difficulty. One day—it was at atime of 
some political excitement — the king was in the 
Ludwigstrasse, followed and preceded, as usual, 
by a line of bowing subjects. But there was 
one among them who, whatever may have been 
his reason, stood erect and covered among the 
rest. Perhaps he might be a stranger, but it 
was not so; perhaps he was a malcontent, but if 
he were, political passions should not excuse 


breaches of politeness, or a neglect of that eti- | 


quette which prescribes an obeisance to crowned 
heads; perhaps he calculated that the king was 
too abstracted to notice him. If he did this, he 
reckoned without his host. The quick eye of 
the king detected his rudeness. Probably he 
knew both the man and his motive. At all 
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man who may have taken the trouble to investi- 
gate his public conduct since he came to the 
throne. The best excuse, perhaps, that can be 
made for those who thus undervalue a man who 
is really a unique and remarkable character, is, 
that in Munich itself, the scene of many of his 
most praiseworthy acts, are to be found the 
greatest number of his detractors. If any man 
can hope to be a “ prophet in his own country,” 
surely a king, unless he be the most arrant of 
tyrants, sots, or fools, ought to be that man. He 
is the fountain of grace, and the incarnate terror 
of the law. Whatever be his character, one 
would suppose that he must inspire either love or 
fear —that, at all events, towards a person so 
situated, the feelings of his subjects could never 
be those of apathy, still less a more decided sen- 
timent in the same direction. Yet, a pretty 
extensive observation of the state of opinion in 
the Bavarian capital has convinced us— that is 
to say, of course, the writer of this article — that 
King Louis I., who has done more to secure the 
political and social well-being of his people than 
any ruler they ever had from the twelfth centu- 
ry downwards; who may almost be said to have 
called into existence Munich as a metropolis, 
and imparted to it characteristics which will 
secure it imperishable renown; is not only not 
understood (that, perhaps, would be too much to 
expect), but not even misunderstood, in his own 
capital, and by those of his subjects who are 
necessarily acquiring, daily, the most substantial 
advantages, to say nothing of their prospective 
expectations, from his enormous personal exer- 
tions, the unusual bent of his taste, and his un- 
paralleled pecuniary sacrifices. ‘This, we say, is 
some excuse for the foreigner, who, overloading 
with praise, perhaps, other European sovereigns, 
altogether passes by one whom, taking him as a 
whole, and admitting the extent and number of 
his faults, we may fairly declare to be the most 
remarkable and meritorious of them all. At the 
same time, let us in justice say, that all the in- 
habitants of Munich are not obnoxious to this 
condemnation. There are enlightened men in all 
ranks of life, who will do justice to the character 
of their king, and regret that in Munich itself 
there should be so much indifference. From 
men in exalted rank we have often heard his 
praises ; but we were much more struck one day 
with the remarks of one in a humble sphere, who 
said, —“ Ah, sir, I am ashamed of my townsmen. 
The king is too good for them, and has done too 
much. ‘They are ungrateful. If he had been a 
soldier, and had caused the destruction of a mil- 
lion of his people, they would admire him very 
much; but because he has made Munich a place 
that all the world will come to see, and has spent 
his revenues in promoting the greatness of his 
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kingdom and the welfare of his people, they 
think nothing of him at all, or they think poorly 
of him because he has some odd ways which 
make them laugh.” 

These “odd ways that make them laugh,” are 
at the bottom of the misapprehension to which 
we refer. The King of Bavaria has, from the 
first, committed an unpardonable offence against 
society. Had he been the most arrant tyrant en 
régle, that would have been accepted as a matter 
of course ; but he has dared to be a rebel against 
that greatest tyrant of all, Custom; and much as 
kings may dare, they must be cautious how they 
revolt from that leaden despotism. The King 
of Bavaria has always acted on his own impulses, 
rejecting the aid of etiquette — that mute, ma- 
chine-like body-guard of monarchs. He has 
been a Haroun Alraschid and a Charles IT.— 
or say, rather, a Henry 1V.—combined. Ob- 
livious, from time to time, that his royalty fixed 
all eyes upon even his most trifling and sacred 
proceedings, he has acted as if he had been a 
simple private gentleman. Ostrich-like, if he 
could hide his crown, he thought, perhaps, to be 
concealed from the observation of the inquisitive. 
Not that he cared for their thoughts or their 
remarks; he is too single-minded a person for 
that; but that he positively never troubled him- 
self with their constructions, and believed that 
he could at all times relapse into his kingly state 
and dignity without any taint of scandal on 
account of his escapades. Such a habit of mind 
as this may survive intact, while supported by 
the vigor and the elasticity of youth; but, as age 
creeps on, it transmutes bold and varying viola- 
tions of established forms into confirmed eccen- 
tricities, which appear ridiculous to weak-minded 
persons, who have not the power of seeing the 
true character under this motley garment of 
oddities. The King of Bavaria, therefore, is not 
a hero, with a whole city for his valet-de-chambre. 
The besotted people, who owe to him every 
thing that has tended to elevate them in the 
European scale, think not either upon the great 
impulses he has given, from time to time, to 
rational freedom among them, and well-timed 
reform, or upon the enormous sacrifices he has 
made to anticipate for Bavaria the gradual 
development of ages; but dwell, with a sinister 
tenacity on the one hand, upon acts of power 
which he has resorted to in troubled times to 
sustain his authority; on the other, upon the 
stories, sometimes silly, sometimes indescribably 
piquant, which have floated about in their cote- | 
ries till they have become, as against a benevolent | 
and large-minded ruler, a species of concrete 
scandal. 

We could fill pages with stories of the kind 
we refer to, some which ought not to be told, 
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ever, occurred; and that, as a general rule, the 
prosperity of the country has been enhanced by 
this measure. The ‘actual cultivator of the soil, 


| thus protected in his independence, is not the 


trembling slave for sale in a rising or falling 
labor-market. He has a living relation with the 
State, to which he looks as to his steady friend ; 
and the more he advances his own interest, the 
more he is adding to the sum of that of the 
whole community. What disconnects this plan 
the more from the supposed jealousy of despotic 
power is, that the State, by advancing these 
moneys, is really supplying the peasant with the 
means of rendering himself absolutely independ- 
ent. Although this annual rent or tax is paid 


| to the crown, it is competent to the tenant to 














purchase the absolute fee-simple of his holding, 
by the payment of a certain number of years’ 
impost in advance. We forget the exact num- 
ber; but the amount is absurdly small compared 
with the annual rent. The consequence is, that 
a few years’ labor and application will enable 
the tenant to effect the purchase. It seems, then, 
that the establishment of these land-rathe, and 
provincial treasuries, indicates a beneficent spirit 
on the part of the king. One of the early acts 
of his reign, too, was to procure the passing of a 
law, renewing the national guard of the king- 
dom— another proof that he was not afraid to 
trust his subjects. Nor should we omit to men- 
tion, although the measure had no material effect, 
that the king very early restored the old limits 
of the provinces of Bavaria, which, under French 
influence, had been divided differently, and dif- 
ferently named. The object of this restoration 
appears to have been to aid in reviving and con- 
solidating Bavarian nationality. 

The canal, which unites the Maine with the 
Danube, and thus creates an uninterrupted line 
of water communication from Rotterdam to the 
Black Sea, owes its origin and its execution to 
the King of Bavaria. It may be said to be the 
grand achievement of his reign, for its ultimate 
effects are likely to be of immense importance. 
The circumstances under which the king con- 
ceived the idea are singular. When a young 
man, history was an absorbing study with him, 
more particularly those historical works which 
furnish the materials for modern authors. Among 
the rest was Eginhard’s Life of Charlemagne, in 
which it is stated that the emperor, for the pur- 
poses of a war which he was then carrying on, 
conceived the idea of cutting a communication 
between the two rivers, which, indeed, he com- 
menced. The termination of the war, or some 
other cause, led Charlemagne to abandon the 
plan; and, in the course of centuries, it was 
utterly forgotten, until the King of Bavaria saw 
its importance, and determined to give it new 
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life. King Louis immediately set to work to 
realize his conception. Surveys were made, 
and it was found that the cost would be about 
eight millions of florins. Circumstances ren- 
dered it desirable at the time that the king 
should not be the sole enterpriser, and he, there- 
fore, interested Rothschild, of Vienna, in the 
scheme, by whose aid, and under the patronage 
of the king, a joint-stock company was formed, 
and the capital provided. As the works pro- 
ceeded, however, it was discovered, as usual, that 
the engineer’s estimates fell far short of the real 
wants of the company, and that, instead of eight, 
twelve or thirteen millions of florins would be 
necessary. Upon this the king came forward 
and guaranteed, from his own means, the differ- 
ence, amounting to between four and five mil- 
lions of florins, and the shares of the company 
are still sold in order to repay the king his ad- 
vance. His majesty, however, has had the satis- 
faction of seeing this great work completed, and 
it will ever remain a monument of his enterprise 
and munificence. 

Although the king has, until lately, been 
classed with the politically bigoted monarchs of 
Europe, he was one of the first to throw himself, 
heart and soul, into the railroad system. He was 
the prime mover of the plan for the national 
railways of Bavaria, in which he invested a con- 
siderable amount of capital. In the same liberal 
spirit of enterprise, and with the same desire to 
facilitate communication, he took a most active 
share in originating and promoting the company 
for running steamboats from the highest navi- 
gable point of the Danube, above Donauwerth, 
down to Regensburg, thus rendering more efii- 
cient the service of the new canal. These 
steamboats have since been purchased, at the 
king’s instance, by the State, and the service is 
now very well performed under the orders of the 
government. Among the many public works and 
institutions promoted by the King of Bavaria for 
the advancement of his people, may be mentioned 
the establishment of a State Loan and Exchange 
Bank, where persons can obtain advances upon 
approved securities, at all times; so that they 
are relieved from the fear of those commercial 
panics which are the disgrace, as well as the mis- 
fortune, of the English system; while, at the 
same time, they are protected, at times when 
money may be scarce, from the extortion of the 


usurer. The king has also established a Poly- | 


technic School, and an Agricultural School; he 
has reorganized the School of Architects, and 


the Academy of Sciences. He has founded an | 
Orthopeedic Institution, and has established a | 


School for the Blind, which he has endowed at 


an expense of three hundred thousand florins, _ 


out of his own purse. 
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events, it seems that, without stopping in his 
course, or more than glancing at his disrespect- 
ful subject, he simply raised his hand as he passed 
and knocked his hat off. The story is rather 
popular in Munich than otherwise. It is told 
with a sort of affectionate approval, much as the 
Ironsides might have chuckled over some of the 
coarse buffooneries of Oliver, or the French or 
Prussian soldiers over the practical jokes of Old 
Fritz or the little Corporal. The affair could 
only have happened in a country governed on 
the German principle. Here, were a royal per- 
son to do such a thing, it would be regarded 
either as a piece of outrageous insolence or 
tyranny, or as a gratuitous absurdity; but in 
Bavaria there is not that broad line of social 
demarcation between king and people which we 
find here, and it would be admitted that he had 
a perfect right to avenge what all would agree 
to have been a personal insult. The customs 
and manners of the people are much more primi- 
tive than among us. 

The reader will see from the foregoing anec- 
dotes, that in announcing the intention of doing 
justice to the character of the King of Bavaria, 
we are not about to make a hero of him, or to 
present any highly colored ideal; but, in truth, 
this monarch deserves to hold a higher place in 
the good opinion of his contemporaries than we 
are inclined to believe he possesses at present. 

Without him, Bavaria would have been, in 
every respect, anonentity. He is usually thought 
of as a man of weak character, with a strong 
propensity for forming picture-galleries and writ- 
ing verses. Finding such a discrepancy, even in 
Munich, between his deeds and his reputation, 
we were tempted to inquire what else the king 
might have done which might entitle him to the 
character of a wise, beneficent, and patriotic 
monarch; and, if the reader be not wearied with 
the subject, he may, perhaps, be inclined, on a 
perusal of the catalogue, to think with us that 
there have been many contemporary monarchs 
who, having received much more praise than 
King Louis, have done much less to deserve it. 
Apropos to the general subject it may be men- 
tioned, that to this monarch is owing the merit 
of having first conceived the idea of the Zoll- 
verein, which is usually attributed to the King 
of Prussia. 

The King of Bavaria acts mainly on the im- 
pulses of his own thought and observation. He 
takes a very active, personal share in the govern. 
ment of his kingdom. One of his early acts may 
be recorded as an instance of the benefit to be 
derived from acting on the instincts of humanity 
and common sense, as opposed to the dry logic 
of political economy. To make the matter more 
clear, let us put a case. The land is held in 





Bavaria on the feudal principle. Every proprie- 
tor, however small may be his holding, holds 
directly, or at not more than one or two removes, 
from the crown. He cannot be deprived of his 
possession so long as he pays the very fair and 
moderate dues which are demanded from him, 
and which, in most cases, stand in the lieu of 
rent, while at the same time, they give him a 
vote in the election of members to the Chambers. 
Thus, the Bavarian peasant, living under what 
is called a despotism, might compare his position 
advantageously with that of the Irish peasant, 
living under what the English delude themselves 
into believing are free institutions, tortured by 
rack-rents, and deprived of the protection of a 
tenant right. In one respect, however, the two 
countries, at the time King Louis began to inter- 
fere in such affairs, were alike. In each, the 
cultivators of the soil had, from various causes, 
become destitute of the necessary means where- 
with to carry on their labors. 

It took the English government years and 
years of goading, before they hit on the expe- 
dient of advancing money from the State on the 
security of the land in Ireland, in order to ena- 
ble the proprietors to put it in cultivation. And, 
even then, true to those instincts of unfair prefer- 
ence for classes, which are the disgrace of Eng- 
lishmen, they advance this money to the quasi 
rich; that is to say, to the owners of the soil, 
without obtaining effectual guarantees that the 
poor tiller, to whom prescription and long labor 
ought to have'given a right, even superior to that 
of the Bavarian peasant, should be protected in 
the enjoyment, on equitable terms, of his hold- 
ing. Now let us see what the King of Bavaria 
did — did, too, of his own impulse, while still not 
more than five-and-thirty years of age. Finding 
certain districts of his kingdom impoverished, 
and all, more or less, shackled by the want of 
funds, he organized a system, the very opposite 
to that of our centralization, by which every 
part of the country, in divisions, is subject to 
the investigation of a provincial councillor of 
state, who is held responsible for certain duties, 
and who is to report from time to time to the 
government the condition aad wants of the culti- 
vators in those districts. Thereupon, his majesty 
erects a most valuable institution ; that is to say, 
a provincial state treasury, from which the culti- 
vator of the soil, be he high or low, rich or poor, 
can, from time to time, obtain on fair and moder- 
ate terms money from the State. The time, 
mode, and amount of repayment, are regulated 
by the means of the borrower. The land is, of 
course, the security; and the right of tenure 
would become forfeited were the money not re- 
paid. But we are informed that the system works 
extremely well; that forfeitures have rarely, if 
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It is upon Munich, however, that the great 
force of his munificence has been lavished. 
When he came to the throne, his kingdom was 
scarcely more than a quarter of a century old. 
He seems to have been immediately conscious 
of its deficiencies, and to have determined, as 
we have already hinted, to anticipate, in a life- 
time, the gradual development of centuries. — 
His kingdom was without a capital. Nominally, 
Munich was the metropolis, but it had none of 
the characteristics of one. There were other 
cities in the kingdom far better entitled to that 
distinction. It was, in fact, little more than a 
large town, which had grown up, as it were, 
by accident, on a vast plain; which had neither 
the antique beauty of a city of the middle ages, 
nor the elegance of a modern capital ; and which 
was almost wholly destitute of public buildings 
or monuments. To make such a place as this a 
hotbed for architecture and the arts, was a her- 
culean undertaking. Noone but a man of ex- 
traordinary character would have conceived the 
idea, or have persevered in executing it. The 
king is now a sexagenarian ; his work is still far 
from being completed ; yet he perseveres as if it 
were the first day of his enterprise, giving his 
personal superintendence to the most minute 
details, and opening his purse with as much 
liberality as if he had not already expended 
millions upon millions of florins out of his private 
revenue, for the gratification and the honor of a 
thankless people. 

We are not about to enter into any detailed 
description of the different monuments with 
which the king has enriched Munich. A book 
might be written upon them. But an enumera- 
tion of them will give the reader some idea of 
the extraordinary activity and enterprise of King 
Louis, when we add, that down to the minutest 
details they have been personally superintend- 
ed by himself, in the intervals of an habitual 
application to the public business of the country, 
for which there are few parallels, even among 
the most laborious of ministers. The modern 
part of the city, which is built upon a distinct 
plan, has grown up entirely in consequence of 
the impulse given by the king. It occupies 
already more than twice as much space as the 
old town; and if, in a critical point of view, it 
may be objected to, on account of the uniformity 
of architecture in the houses, on the other hand 
it is admirable for the grandeur of the streets, 
and the regularity of the design. Among the 
churches built by the king are the St. Ludwig’s 
Church, the Aller Heiligen Chapel (which cost 
the king two millions of florins), the Theatiner 
Church, which cost about three millions, the 
Basilica (which cost the king two millions of 
florins), and the Au Church. Among the pub- 
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lic buildings are the new palace, the Glyptothek 
(the building of which alone cost the king one 
million and a half; and the statues it contains, 
upwards of three millions), the Pinacothek (the 
building of which cost nearly two millions; and 
the pictures it contains, upwards of twenty mil- 
lions), the Odeon (a large building devoted to 
music and dancing, and where you hear concerts 
by a band equal to the Philharmonic, for a 
florin, and which cost the king four hundred 
thousand florins), the Public Library, the idea 
of which was the king’s, though the funds were 
furnished by the State; the University, also the 
king’s idea, but paid for by the foundation; the 
Clerical School (the same), the School for the 
Female Children of the Nobility; the Stained 
Glass .Janufactory (the whole expense of which 
was paid by the king); the Feldherrenhalle, a 
grand building at one end of the Ludwigstrasse, 
built and paid for by the king, and filled with 
statues, for which he has also paid; the Arch of 
Triumph, at the other end of the same street, 
also paid for by the king; the Ruhmeshalle, a 
building on the Theresien Wiesse, in front of 
which the magnificent statue of the Bavaria is 
to stand, and which cost the king upwards of 
two millions; the Bazaar, and the new Palace. 
These are the chief buildings erected by the 
king in Munich. There is also the Walhalla, a 
grand building near Ratisbon, for the reception 
of sculpture, and which, independently of its 
contents, has cost nearly six millions, defrayed 
by the king; and another grand building at 
Kellheim, more magnificent than any of the 
others, now building by Von Klénze, from de- 
signs by Gartner. It is monolythic; and the 
cost, independent of its contents, will be at least 
nine millions. 

The reader will smile at this auctioneer’s cat- 
alogue mode of estimating the public spirit of the 
King of Bavaria. One might urge in excuse, 
that, at least, it is quite an English valuation. 
But we are not proposing to criticize the services 
rendered by his majesty to the arts: that has 
been done, and will be done still more hereafter, 
by others ; and we would rather come to a part 
of our article which will probably be more inter- 
esting. 

But before writing about Lola Montez, it 
would be well to premise, briefly, the position of 
the king and kingdom before the appearance of 
that lady in Munich created so complete a 
revolution in affairs. 

The king came to the throne filled with the 
most liberal ideas. He was prepared, not mere- 
ly to carry out the theory of a paternal govern- 
ment, but also to admit his people to a very large 
share of political freedom. For all this he was 
long looked upon with suspicion by other conti- 
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nental powers. The reader need not be re- 
minded that a great movement in favor of 
Liberalism and Constitutional Government has 
for many years been going on throughout Ger- 
many. The culminating point of that movement 
in our own day has been the attempt of the 
King of Prussia to trust his subjects with a 
constitution. The King of Bavaria would have 
done that fifteen or twenty years ago, not in 
form merely, for in form it has long existed, but 
in substance. He is an ardent admirer of Eng- 
land and her theory of government, and, in the 
early part of his reign, was by no means indis- 
posed to adopt it in full practical force for his 
own kingdom ; but, unfortunately, with all his 
admirable qualities, the German is not an Eng- 
lishman. Say, rather, he has not had the ad- 
vantages Englishmen possess in going through a 
regular training in the exercise of political priv- 
ileges. In relation with the old despotic forms 
of government in some parts of Germany, the 
German may be spoken of without disrespect as 
having been, politically speaking, aslave. Eman- 
cipate a slave suddenly, and you alone are to 
blame if you do not find him practising the 
steady wrtues of a free man. Those who 
have studied the characteristics of German 
liberalism, will have noticed its tendency to 
unmanageable theory. All continental Liber- 
als commit the error of grasping at our re- 
sults without paying the penalty of our expe- 
rience. With the best intentions in the world, 
they would adopt a system which, without grad- 
uated and experimental development, would 
plunge them into national anarchy and weak- 
ness. In Germany, especially, the old system 
and the new cannot be quickly fused. You 
cannot safely put the new wine into the old 
bottles. Frederick William of Prussia, since 
he has gone a Quixotting with his constitution, 
has had one or two hard hints to this effect. 
Now the King of Bavaria, as has been said, had 
all the will, years ago, to go a Quixotting too. 
Not the wildest of his subjects could be more 
enamoured of theoretical constitutionalism than 
he. But, fortunately, perhaps, for him, and 
ultimately for his kingdom, to liberal senti- 
ments he united the instincts of autocratism; 
and ere he had practically ratified the constitu- 
tion enjoyed by his subjects, by giving them, in 
effect, the power which, in theory, they enjoyed, 
a sudden fright, which he shared with other 


German sovereigns at the revolutionary move- | 


ments of 1830, made him suddenly rein in and 
refuse to budge a step further. Whether this 
was in consequence of counsels given by those 
who subsequently became a reactionary ministry 
on almost despotic principles, or whether he 
chose those councillors to carry out his own pre- 








conceived will, it matters not. One thing seems 
to be universally admitted —that, although in 
an economical sense the administration of public 
affairs was benign, and the people were rendered 
substantially happy, yet in all that related to 
political freedom, and, pro tanto, to personal 
liberty, the utmost jealousy was manifested. 
Bavaria exhibited an absurd parody of the 
Austrian system. A paternal government was 
seen for ever with a sugar-plum in one hand 
and a rod in the other; and the latter was laid 
on too often and too vigorously. During many 
years that followed the system of contraction, 
the government of Bavaria, although it had at its 
head a man whose abilities as a minister are 
cheerfully acknowledged even by his most in- 
veterate political opponents, degenerated into a 
low, petty, grinding tyranny—a system of ex- 
clusion to all who did not bow down before the 
priesthood —a system devised and executed 
with a devilish ingenuity — until, at last, it be- 
came intolerable to all but the favored few. 
Were we to enumerate even a few of the ob- 
structions offered, at every turn, to the natural 
development of enterprise or the expression of 
opinion, the reader would not credit us. Wheth- 
er it be just or not to attribute the then existing 
state of things to the Jesuits, it is admitted by 
all but the parties interested in proving a nega- 
tive, that the whole country, through its guiding 
minds, was under the influence of a priestly tyran- 
ny, which found its virtues in petty persecutions. 
A Jesuit will naturally point to the scheme 
of his society, and the code of its laws, in order 
to prove the impossibility of such a system being 
organized by his order. But the popular in- 
stincts take a royal road to conviction, and as 
they found the effects in existence, while it was 
notorious that Jesuits had the chief ear of those 
in power, they jumped to the conclusion that 
they were the active causes of those effects. 
Meanwhile, the constitution existed, not merely 
on paper, but also in an organized mockery of 
its forms. There were two Chambers, and the 
Lower Chamber was elective. There was free- 
dom of speech, and year after year addresses 
were voted to the crown, claiming more substan- 
tial privileges. But the answer of the govern- 
ment was a continued refusal of ministerial re- 
sponsibility, an augmentation of priestly power, 
and the retention of a rigid and insulting cen- 
sorship of the press. The reputation and exter- 
nal influence of the kingdom were rapidly sink- 
ing under a system which was, after all, but the 
exact, but overstrained, development of mis- 
taken good intentions. “Sir,” exclaimed an 
intelligent native of Munich, who had travelled 
much, “wherever I went, it was with shame I 
acknowledged myself a Bavarian.” 
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But a new agent appeared upon the stage — 
Lola Montez. It is impossible to say whether 
this lady came to Munich with a definite political 
object or not. There are two stories on the 
subject, which, as usual, contradict each other. 
The gossip, in some of the scandal-loving coteries 
of Munich, is, that there were persons of great 
political power, not Bavarians, but having an 
interest in Bavarian affairs, who desired to see 
the influence of Austria overturned in that king- 
dom; that, knowing how much the King of 
Bavaria was accustomed to subject himself to 
female influence, they looked about for a fit in- 
strument to displace at once, and for a perma- 
nency, the influence employed on the opposite 
side, and to carry out by a grand coup the revo- 
lution they meditated. The story built upon 
this is, that a nobleman, an intelligent agent of 
these intriguers, discovered in the present Coun- 
tess of Landsfelt the exact person they wanted ; 
that he himself brought her to Munich, and was 
the medium of her introduction to the king. 

The opposite story accounts for her presence 
in a very different and in a more natural man- 
ner. It is said, that this now so celebrated per- 
sonage, having a singular independence of char- 
acter, and not conceiving herself bound by the 
rules of conduct self-imposed, or imposed by 
society, upon others, had long been in the habit 
of travelling from city to city, seeking, by the 
employment of talents which she supposed _her- 
self to possess, to augment the income she already 
enjoyed, and so enable herself to support those 
habits of luxury and expense to which she had 
been accustomed. It is further said, that after 
having been to several places — where sometimes 
she essayed her talents and failed, and sometimes 
she merely lived upon her means, as, for instance, 
at Baden-Baden, where for a long time she was 
an object of attraction to a gay society —she 
came to Munich, where she obtained the oppor- 
tunity of dancing at the theatre; but, of course, 
failed to make an impression, except that which 
her beauty and distinguished manners invariably 
created for her. Here, it is added, she attracted 
the notice of the king, who, first struck by her 
personal attractions, soon became still more 
enamoured of her originality of character, her 
mental powers, and, above all, of those bold and 
novel political views which she fearlessly and 
frankly laid before him. A total revolution soon 
after took place in the Bavarian system of gov- 
ernment; the existing ministry received their 
congé, a new and more liberal ministry was ap- 
pointed pro tem., and the King of Bavaria, from 
that time forth, reverted to his former maxims 
and principles of government: what was called 
Austrian influence was flung off, and the foun- 
dation was laid for making Bavaria an indepen- 
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dent member of the great German family of 
nations. 

It is with no slight hesitation, and with a deep 
sense of difficulty, that we approach the subject 
with which we shall conclude this article. There 
are certain eternal and immutable moral laws 
which are the basis of the social system, its life 
and lifeblood, and its spiritual organization. 
For no purpose whatsoever must those laws be 
disregarded, or set aside. Therefore, for the 
interests of society, it is right to record an ab- 
stract condemnation of what, in a moral point 
of view, can never be defended. The reader’s 
own mind will supply all that we would say, but 
which is better left unwritten, on this part of the 
subject. The ostensible position of the parties 
to whom we refer is one which has not been 
seen in England during the last two reigns. 

We must, however, take the facts as we find 
them; and without seeking to palliate what ad- 
mits of no justification, go on to describe, with- 
out partiality or favor, the results to which they 
appear to have led. 

The popular notion of Lola Montez, judg- 
ing from newspaper paragraphs, presents her 
as a beautiful specimen of an embodied fury. 
Her past public career is supposed to have 
consisted of several attempts to dance at dif- 
ferent opera-houses, where, not being suflicient- 
ly admired, she vented her disappointment on 
the audience, by indulging in expressions and 
gestures only to be heard or seen at Billings- 
gate, or in the purlieus of Covent Garden. — 
Passing over the asseverations, from personal 
observation, of mutually contradicting scandal- 
mongers, as to her birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion, she is generally regarded as a person who 
has led a very scandalous and dissipated life ; 
who has been mixed up with English roués and 
French littérateurs ; who has figured in public 
trials; and who has altogether denuded herself 
of the privileges of her sex, by having lived the 
life more of a man than of a woman. So much 
for,her antecedents. As to her present position, 
the popular idea is that she has acquired a per- 
nicious ascendency over the King of Bavaria, 
whom she holds in subjection by a low influence. 
For her way and manner of life, it is supposed 
that she walks about Munich with a large and 
ferocious bull-dog, whom she deliberately sets 
upon those persons whom she has not herself the 
physical power to beat. This dog, it seems, has 
a peculiar instinct for worrying Jesuit priests ; 
and so sagacious is he, that; even now that the 
Jesuits are ostensibly expelled, he can detect the 
abhorred principles under the most profound of 
clerical disguises. Further, it appears that the 
chief occupation of Lola Montez is to stir up the 
disaffected and demoralized population against 
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the constituted authorities ; that she seizes every 
occasion to outrage public decency,—as, for 
instance, by going to the Opera, or by walking 
for exercise, or riding for pleasure, through and 
about the city, and a variety of other offences 
against good order; which she occasionally re- 
lieves by spitting in the face of a bishop, thrash- 
ing a coalheaver, smashing shop-windows, or 
breaking her parasol over the head and shoul- 
ders of some nobleman adverse to her party. 
These, judging from newspaper paragraphs, are 
her public actions. In Munich itself, stories of 
her private conduct are freely circulated, — as, 
for instance, that she is constantly deceiving the 
king ; that she beats her domestics and friends, 
or occasionally amuses herself by tearing with 
her nails the flesh from the face of some one or 
other of those cavaliers who number themselves 
in her train of admirers. All these are very 
shocking habits, and the belief in them is highly 
complimentary to the taste and good sense of 
the King of Bavaria, who has allowed, for more 
than a year, such an original termagant to hold 
the position of chief councillor in the affairs of 
his kingdom. For those by whom these stories 
are circulated do not fail to attribute to the per- 
sonal influence of their fair enemy every step 
made by the king towards giving greater political 
freedom to his subjects. 

; With the first portion of this dainty catalogue 
it 18 not necessary to trouble the reader. What- 
ever may have been the antecedents of Lola 
Montez, they have nothing tofdo with her present 
proceedings. Say, rather, that the worse you 
can make her out to have been before occupying 
her present position, tae more meritorious is her 
conduct now, if it be proved that she is turning 
that position to good account. But on the stories 
told of her proceedings at Munich, a few words 
may be said. There is an intangibility about all 
the charges that are made against her, of grossly 
violent and improper conduct, which renders it 
difficult to disprove them. An‘unfair course was 
pursued by her political enemies. She would 
herself have no hesitation in saying that Jesuit 

were the prime movers in all these cases; and 
certainly it is true that no gentleman — no man, 
accountable to society, would have resorted to 
such unmanly proceedings. Lola Montez has 
quite faults enough, without being saddled with 
such monstrous and ridiculous imputations. — 
These stories have usually been sent from Mu- 
nich to English and French newspapers, the 
editors of which have inserted them for the sake 
of their piquancy, to say the least, — unless, in- 
deed, some underhand influence was used. The 
object of the authors of those stories was palpable 
enough. Knowing the character of the king, 
and how, from his mind being of a poetical cast, 
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he not only sees through his imagination, but is 
also extremely sensitive to any thing coarse or 
ridiculous, they thought it best to make the char- 
acter of his fair ally so odious, so disgusting, so 
unwomanly, in the eyes of the world, that, at 
last, public opinion would act upon him, and he 
would become ashamed of the connexion. For 
let the reader understand that the moral indig- 
nation, of which there was so much displayed in 
these various attacks, is, unfortunately, a sham. 
Those who have probed Munich society will 
know what we mean, and those who have not 
are better kept in ignorance. It was not that 
the King of Bavaria had a mistress which offend- 
ed these hypocritical calumniators, but that he 
happened to have an ally in Lola Montez, who 
had the courage and the influence to open his 
eyes to the monstrous iniquities perpetrated in 
his name, and of which he incurred the odium. 
A lady, who formerly had the reputation of 
holding the equivocal position which she now 
holds, was not only tolerated but patronized for 
many years, because she made her influence 
subservient to the then dominant party. The 
morality of these gentlemen was not then ram- 
pant, as now, but kept a steady pace in a golden 
harness. Of the stories of the proceedings of 
Lola Montez since she has been in Munich, 
some are utterly unfounded in fact, and others 
are ingenious but most gross exaggerations of 
simple and harmless occurrences. For a long 
time the authors succeeded in working on the 
hot temper of the fair Spaniard, till they pro- 
voked her into displays of which they made good 
use; but, from the moment she was warned how 
she was played upon, her natural good sense and 
force of character enabled her to control herself, 
and avoid giving fresh cause of scandal. 

We repeat, that in the main, and in all re- 
spects that would ascribe to Lola Montez low 
and unwomanly conduct, these stories are untrue. 
The “ bull-dog” is a quiet, affectionate, gentle- 
manly, English animal, with a magnanimous 
countenance, and not a bull-dog at all. On the 
other hand, we believe, that in many cases where 
she has been grossly insulted by, or by the orders 
of, men of position, in a manner which the lowest 
bully in England would consider unworthy of his 
sex, she has exhibited the natural resentment of 
a passionate, a very high-spirited woman, but in 
a manner that would be considered in this coun- 
try perfectly becoming and justifiable. A love 
of justice is the Englishman’s passion ; the popu- 
lar feeling is embodied in the maxim that you 
should give even the devil his due. As for the 
effect of these measures on the king, circum- 
stances place us in a situation to state it in his 
majesty’s own words. 

We make no apology for giving our readers 
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the poems which we shall interweave in this 
article. If he ask how we got them, we regret 
not to be able to gratify his curiosity. Perhaps 
they were picked up in the palace — perhaps 
they found their way to us through an anony- 
mous correspondent — perhaps, any thing, in 
short. This much we assure him—they are 
genuine. The first we shall quote puts the case 
in aclear shape. If the reader thinks the king 
infatuated, he will at least see that he is consist- 
ent in his infatuation. 

Here is the poem: the translation is in literal 
prose : — 


TO THE ABSENT LOLITTA. 


The world hates and persecutes 

That heart which gave itself to me; 

But however much they strive to estrange us, 
My heart will cling the more fondly to thine. 


The more they hate, the more thou art beloved; 
And more and more is given to thee 

That of which they yearn to deprive thee. 

I shall never be torn from thee. 


Against others they have no hate; 

It is against thee alone they are enraged ; 

In thee every thing is a crime; 

Thy words alone, as deeds, they would punish. 


But the heart’s goodness shows itself — 
Thou hast a highly elevated mind ; 

Yet the little who deem themselves great, 
Would cast thee off as a Pariah. 


For evermore I belong to thee; 

For evermore thou belong’st to me: 
What delight! that like the wave, 
Renews itself out of its eternal spring. 


By thee my life becomes ennobled, 

Which, without thee, was solitary and empty ; 
Thy love is the nutriment of my heart; 

If it had it not it would die. 


And though thou might’st by all be forsaken, 
I will never abandon thee; 

For ever will I preserve for thee 

Constancy and true German faith. 


The next poem describes the fair Spaniard in 
her political character, as struggling for truth: — 


TO THE ABSENT LOLITTA. 


From thee, beloved one, time and distance separate 
me, 

But however distant thou might’st be, 

I should ever call thee my own, 

Thou eternally bright star of my life. 


The wild steed, if you strive to daunt him, 
Prances only the bolder on and on: 

The ties of love will tie us so much closer 
If the world attempt to tear thee from me. 





And every persecution you endure, 

Becomes a new link in the chain 

Which, because thou art struggling for truth, 
Thou hast, for the rest of my life, cast around me. 


Whether near or far off thou art mine, 
And the love which, with its lustre, glorifies, 
Is ever renewed, and will last for ever. 
For evermore our faith will prove itself true. 


The third poem, of those bearing on politics, 
breathes the same sentiments, but in stronger 
terms. It is entitled, 


SONNET TO LOLITTA AND LUDWIG. 


Men strive with restless zeal to separate us ; 

Constantly and gloomily they plan thy destruction : 

In vain, however, are always their endeavours, 

Because they know themselves alone, not us. 

Our love will bloom but the brighter for it all — 

What gives us bliss cannot be divorced from us — 

Those endless flames, which burn with sparkling 
light, 

And pervade our existence with enrapturing fire. 

Two rocks are we, against which constantly are 
breaking 

The adversaries’ craft, the enemies’ open rage ; 

But scorpion-like, themselves they pierce with deadly 
sting — 

The sanctuary is guarded by trust and faith : 

Thy enemies’ cruelty will be avenged on themselves — 

Love will compensate for all that we have suffered. 


In the following sonnet the royal poet does not 
clearly intimate whether he has renounced the 
political or the personal rivals of the fair Lo- 
litta: — 


SONNET TO LOLITTA. 


If, for my sake, thou hast renounced all ties, 

I, too, for thee, have broken with them all; 

Life of my life, I am thine —I am thy thrall — 
I hold no compact with thine enemies. 

Their blandishments are powerless on me, 

No arts will serve to seduce me from thee ; 
The power of love raises me above them. 

With thee my earthly pilgrimage will end. 

As is the union between the body and the soul, 
So, until death, with thine my being is blended. 
In thee I have found what I ne’er yet found in any — 
The sight of thee gave new life to my being. 
All feeling for any other has died away, 

For my eyes read in thine — love! 


We do not know the exact meaning of the 
expressions towards the close of the next poem; 
but it seems that the fiery and strong-minded 
Spaniard, from some cause or other — probably, 
if we are to believe the papers, because she had 
tried to throw a waiter out of window and failed 
—phad temporarily lost her courage and cheer- 
fulness. The king attributes the change to the 
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persecutions she suffers ; but declares, in poetical 


style, the more they try to force him from her, 
the more he won’t go: — 


The Evening of the 6th July. 
TO LOLITTA. 


A glance of the sun of former days, 
A ray of light in gloomy night! 

Hope sounded long-forgotten strings, 
And life once more as erst was bright. 


Thus felt I on that night of gladness, 
When all was joy through thee alone ; 
Thy spirit chased from mine its sadness, 
No joy was greater than mine own. 


Then was I happy for feeling more deeply 
What I possessed and what I lost ; 

It seemed that thy joy then went for ever, 
And that it could never more return. 


Thou hast lost thy cheerfulness, 

Persecution has robbed thee of it; 

It has deprived thee of thy health, 

The happiness of thy life is already departed. 


But the firmer only and more firmly 
Thou hast tied me to thee; 

They can never draw me from thee, — 
Thou sufferest because thou lovest me. 


Now, in a few words, we will describe what 
Lola Montez is, how she lives, and what is her 
exact social and political position; begging the 
reader, that he may fairly appreciate, to put off 
his English moral spectacles, and don, for a few 
moments, continental ones. 

The house of Lola Montez at Munich presents 
an elegant contrast to the large, cold, lumbering 
mansions, which are the greatest defect in the 
general architecture of the city. It is a bijou, 
built under her own eye, by her own architect, 
and is quite unique in its simplicity and light- 
ness. It is of two stories, and, allowing for its 
plainness, is in the Italian style. Elegant bronze 
balconies from the upper windows, designed by 
herself, relieve the plainness of the exterior ; and 
long muslin curtains, slightly tinted, and drawn 
close, so as to cover the windows, add a trans- 
parent, shell-like lightness to the effect. Any 
English gentleman (Lola has a great respect for 
England and the English) can, on presenting 
his card, see the interior; but it is not a “ show- 
place.” The interior surpasses every thing, even 
in Munich, where decorative painting and in- 
ternal fitting has been carried almost to perfec- 
tion. We are not going to write an upholsterer’s 
catalogue, but, as every thing was done by the 
immediate choice and under the direction of the 
fair Lola, the general characteristics of the place 
will serve to illustrate her character. Such a 
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tigress, one would think, would scarcely choose 
so beautiful a den. The smallness of the house 
precludes much splendor. Its place is supplied 
by French elegance, Munich art, and English 
comfort. The walls of the chief room are ex- 
quisitely painted by the first artists, from the 
designs found in Herculaneum or Pompeii, but 
selected with great taste by Lola Montez. The 
furniture is not gaudily rich, but elegant enough 
to harmonize with the decorations. A smaller 
winter room, adjoining the larger one, is fitted 
up, quite in the English style, with papered 
walls, sofas, easy chairs, all of elegant shape. A 
chimney, with a first-rate grate of English manu- 
facture, and rich thick carpets and rugs, com- 
plete the illusion: the walls are hung with pic- 
tures: among them a Raphael. There are also 
some of the best works of modern German paint- 
ers; a good portrait of the king, and a very bad 
one of the mistress of the mansion. The rest of 
the establishment bespeaks equally the exquisite 
taste of the fair owner. The drawing-rooms and 
her boudoir are perfect gems. Books, not of a 
frivolous kind, borrowed from the royal library, 
lie about, and help to show what are the habits 
of this modern Amazon. Add to these a piano 
and a guitar, on both of which she accompanies 
herself with considerable taste and some skill; 
and an embroidery-frame, at which she produces 
works that put to shame the best of those exhib- 
ited for sale in England; so that you see she is 
positively compelled at times to resort to some 
amusement becoming her sex, as a relief from 
those more masculine or unworthy occupations 
in which, according to her reverend enemies, 
she emulates alternately the example of Peter 
the Great or Catherine II. The rest of the 
appointments of the place are in keeping; the 
coach-house and stabling (her equipages are ex- 
tremely modest, and her household no more 
numerous or ostentatious than those of a gentle- 
woman of means), the culinary offices, and an 
exquisite bath-room, into which the light comes 
tinted with rose-color. At the back of the house 
is a large flower-garden, in which, during the 
summer, most of the political consultations be- 
tween the fair countess and her sovereign are 
held. 

For her habits of life, they are simple. She 
eats little, and of plain food cooked in the Eng- 
lish fashion ; drinks little, keeps good hours, rises 
early, and labors much. The morning, before 
and after breakfast, is devoted to what we must 
call semi-public business. The innumerable let- 
ters she receives, and affairs she has to arrange, 
keep herself and her secretary constantly em- 
ployed during some hours. At breakfast she 
holds a sort of levée of persons of all sorts, — 
ministers in esse or tn posse, professors, artists, 
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English strangers, and foreigners from all parts 
of the world. As is usual with women of an 
active mind, she is a great talker; but, although 
an egotist, and with her full share of the vanity 
of her sex, she understands the art of conversa- 
tion sufficiently never to be wearisome. Indeed, 
although capable of violent but evanescent pas- 
sions, —of deep, but not revengeful animosities, 
and occasionally of trivialities and weaknesses, 
very often found in persons suddenly raised to 
great power, — she can be, and almost always is, 
a very charming person, and a delightful com- 
panion. Her manners are distinguished, she is 
a graceful and hospitable hostess, and she under- 
stands the art of dressing to perfection. 

The fair despot is passionately fond of homage. 
She is merciless in her man-killing propensities, 
and those gentlemen attending her levées or 
her soirées, who are, perhaps, too much ab- 
sorbed in politics or art to be enamoured 
of her personal charms, willingly pay respect 
to her mental attractions and conversational 
powers. 

On the other hand, Lola Montez has many of 
the faults which history has recorded of others 
in like situations. She loves power for its own 
sake; she is too hasty, and too steadfast in her 
dislikes; she has not sufficiently learnt to curb 
the passion which seems natural to her Spanish 
blood ; she is capricious, and quite capable, when 
her temper is inflamed, of rudeness, which, how- 
ever, she is the first to regret and to apologize 
for. One absorbing idea she has which poisons 
her peace. She has devoted her life to the ex- 
tirpation of the Jesuits, root and branch, from 
Bavaria. She is too ready to believe in their 
active influence, and too easily overlooks their 
passive influence. Every one whom she does 
not like, her prejudice transforms into a Jesuit. 
Jesuits stare at her in the streets, and peep out 
from the corners of her rooms. All the world, 
adverse to herself, are puppets, moved to mock 
and annoy her by these dark and invisible agents. 
At the same time, she has, doubtless, had good 
cause for her animosity; but these restless sus- 
picions are a weakness quite incompatible with 
the strength of mind, the force of character, and 
determination of purpose, she exhibits in other 
respects. 

As a political character, she holds an important 
position in Bavaria, besides having agents and 
correspondents in various courts of Europe. The 
king generally visits her in the morning, from 
eleven to twelve, or one o’clock: sometimes 
she is summoned to the palace to consult with 
him, or with the ministers, on state affairs. It is 
probable, that during her habits of intimacy with 
some of the principal political writers in Paris, 
she acquired that knowledge of politics and in- 





sight into the maneuvres of diplomatists and 
statesmen which she now turns to advantage in 
her new sphere of action. On foreign politics 
she seems to have very clear ideas; and her 
novel and powerful mode of expressing them 
has a great charm for the king, who has himself 
a comprehensive mind. On the internal politics 
of Bavaria she has the good sense not to rely 
upon her own judgment, but to consult those 
whose studies and occupations qualify them to 
afford information. For the rest, she is treated 
by the political men of the country as a substan- 
tive power; and, however much they may se- 
cretly rebel against her influence, they at least 
find it good policy to acknowledge it. The last 
change of ministry, which placed Prince Wallen- 
stein as foreign minister at the head of affairs, 
and Mr. Berx as minister of the interior, was 
her act. Whatever indiscretions she may, in 
other respects, commit, she always keeps state 
secrets; and can, therefore, be consulted, with 
perfect safety, in cases where her original habits 
of thought render her of invaluable service. 
Acting under advice, which entirely accords 
with the king’s own general principles, his maj- 
esty has pledged himself to a course of steady 
but gradual improvement, which is calculated to 
increase both the political freedom and the ma- 
terial prosperity of his kingdom, without risking 
that unity of power which, in the present state 
of European affairs, is essential to its protection 
and advancement. One thing in her praise is, 
that although she really wields so much power, 
she never uses it either for the promotion of un- 
worthy persons, or, as other favorites have done, 
for corrupt purposes. During her early career, 
long before her influence or her position became 
consolidated, the most enormous and tempting 
offers were made to her to quit the country and 
leave the field open to the displaced party. 
These were rejected with disdain; and there is 
good reason to believe that political feeling in- 
fluences her, not sordid considerations. Her 
creation as Countess of Landsfelt, which has 
alienated from her some of her most honest lib- 
eral supporters, who wished her still to continue, 
in rank as well as in purposes, one of the people ; 
while it has exasperated against her the power- 
less, because impoverished nobility; was the un- 
solicited act of the king, legally effected with the 
consent of the crown-prince. Without entrench- 
ing too far upon a delicate subject, it may be 
added, that she is not regarded with contempt 
or detestation by either the male or the female 
members of the royal family. She is regarded 
by them rather as a political personage, than as 
the king’s favorite. Her title of Countess is 
accompanied by an estate of the same name, 
with certain feudal privileges and rights over 
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some two thousand souls, who find no reason to 
complain of the change. Her income, including 
a recent addition from the king of twenty thou- 
sand florins per annum, is seventy thousand 
florins, or little more than £5000. In addition 
to this, she has private property of her own, in 


the English or French funds, a great portion of 


which consists of shares in, we believe, the Palais 
Royal at Paris, left her by Dujarrier in his will, 
made on the day he went out to fight that duel 
in which he lost his life, and for unfair proceed- 
ings in which his antagonists have recently been 
punished by the French criminal courts. While 
upon this subject of her position, it may be add- 
ed, that it is reported, on good authority, that 
the Queen of Bavaria (to whom, by the way, 
the king has always paid the most scrupulous 
attentions due to her as his wife) very recently 
made a voluntary communication to her husband, 
apparently with the knowledge of the princes 
and other members of the royal family, that 
should the king desire, at any future time, that 
the new countess should, as a matter of right, be 
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presented at court, she (the queen) would offer 
no obstacle. 

In dismissing this part of the subject, we must 
beg to remind the reader that we do not attempt 
in any way to palliate or justify the kind of 
connexion subsisting between the King of Ba- 
varia and his favorite. All we have proposed 
to do is to explain the actual relations of the 
parties, and to counteract those false statements 
by which, we repeat, the cause of morality can 
never be truly served. A few words more, and 
we dismiss the subject. The relation subsisting 
between the King of Bavaria and the Countess 
of Landsfelt is not of a coarse, or vulgar char- 
acter. The king has a highly poetical mind, and 
he sees his favorite through his imagination. 
Knowing perfectly well what her antecedents 
have been, he takes her as she is, and, finding 
in her an intellectual and an agreeable com- 
panion, and an honest, plain-spoken councillor, 
he fuses the reality with his own ideal in one 
deep sentiment of affectionate respect. 


— Fraser’s Magazine. 
« 





Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


SUMMER-SKETCHES FROM PARIS. 


1. ST. MARY’S MONTH IN THE CHURCH OF NOTRE- | 


DAME DE LORETTE. 


“ See here a company at church, who humbly desig- 
nate themselves miserable sinners. Miserable sinners, 
indeed! What an odor of musk and bergamot exhales 
from the pew! how it is wadded, and stuffed, and 
spangled over with brass nails! what a flustering and 
flapping of gilt prayer-books!” Westm. Review. 


To my great shame, I must confess, that it is 
only since my arrival in Paris that I have dis- 


covered that the month of May, the month of 


delight, is peculiarly the month of the Holy Vir- 
gin. I certainly have an indistinct recollection 
of having at Munich heard something about St. 
Mary’s month, and St. Mary’s services; but I 
thought that this was a local custom of the pious 
inhabitants. So too I have frequently met with 
a very pretty, elegantly bound little volume, 
called ‘St. Mary’s Month,’ but I thought that 
this title was a mere poetical phrase. 

But since my return to this, the home of light, 
I have been enlightened upon this subject; and 
now I know, and can impart to all those who do 
not know, that the “ May-devotions” are not 
peculiar to ultra-montane and ultra-rhenish Ger- 


many, but belong to the whole of Roman Catho- | 


lic Christendom, and accordingly also to “ most- 


I must add, that this custom was not a custom in 


_mirror-like are these pillars! 
christian France.” But in my own justification | 


my youth; it is not surprising therefore, that, 


_ although I was brought up in religious, and even 


strict and catholic principles, I knew nothing of 
this “Service of the Virgin.” Nay, I may add 
that fifteen years ago, when I never saw the 
skirt of a priestly robe in the streets of Paris, 
this poetical month of the Virgin was never 
heard of, and that this pious usage must have 


come over the now ultra-pious Parisians within 


the last few years. 

However this may be, the month of May has 
for some time been observed with religious 
splendor, and it will perhaps give you the best 
idea of our piety, if I tell you that this worship 
has erected its principal altar, not in the vener- 
able old cathedral of Notre-dame, but in the 
church of Notre-dame de Lorette. 

How beautiful is this church! How inviting 
are the doors covered with bright red cloth and 
bordered with broad beadings of gold! How 


comfortable is the interior, which in its archi- 


tecture reminds one of the Odeon at Munich, 
with the sole difference that the concert and 
ballroom looks as bare and sober, as the church 
does gay and voluptuous. How polished and 
How rich the 
decorations of the ceiling, where gold and colors 


| intermingling with thick bars of dark wood, form 
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all kinds of intricate figures. How graceful are 
the paintings, all those large pictures of saints, 
in which our fashionable world behold their own 
walk, and postures, their own figures and grim- 
aces, I believe even their own straw-colored 
gloves; where the “sweet mother of God” looks 
like a “ jeune mariée,” and the infant Saviour, 
as if he had been born in the Chaussée d’ Antin. 
How convenient the seats, made of red cherry 
wood! And then the green drapery with golden 
fringes which terminates the side aisles and sep- 
arates the place reserved for the priests from 
that which contains the public; and the balus- 
trade which surrounds the centre aisle and pro- 
tects the great personages who are pleased to 
pay their ten sous for a seat from the crowding 
of the common people who pay only one, or 
perhaps nothing at all. How polite the eccle- 
siastical authorities are towards their devout 
children, when they belong to the refined 
classes ! 

H{ow at home every one feels here, especially 
in the evening when it is brilliantly illuminated. 
Between the pillars are golden globular lamps 
suspended by thick golden chains; on each side 
of the principal entry a cluster of five similar 
lamps throws a dazzling light upon the marble 
walls; they rest upon gracefully curved golden 
candelabra. The choir is separated from the 
church by fresh foliage, and the altar is decked 
with white flowers, and tapers skilfully grouped. 
Above these and from their midst rises the fair 
image of our lady as from a thicket of roses and 
tapers. The semicircle of the choir is so light, 
the vault above is made so bright by concealed 
lamps, that she really seems to float in a glory, 
like a vision seen ina dream. I am sure that 
the skilful upholsterer whose hand arranged the 
whole so fancifully, must have been reading the 
‘ Thousand and one nights;’ and, if I were an 
oriental roué, I would employ no other to fit up 
a palace for my pleasures. Delicate odour of 
flowers, mysterious brilliancy of white globes, 
dazzling splendor of gold and bright colors, 
heavy genial atmosphere, — but enough! 

Oh, Notre-dame de Lorette, how well adapted 
art thou to thy religion! The organ peals and 
brings to our ears weleome sounds from the 
newest und most popular operas. Young maid- 
ens sing joyous hallelujahs, which only sound a 
little too much like the choruses of playing chil- 
dren. ‘Then a priest ascends the pulpit; he has 
a fine voice, and is perhaps a good preacher, but 
I could only catch a few detached sentences. 
He spoke of the dying away of faith: asserted 
that the ways of God are still the same as they 


_ were in the time of the apostles, that his means 





of grace are still as powerful, his ministers still as 
zealous, but that —I could not hear the “ but.” 





After the sermon, the altar was illuminated. 
In the mean while, the young “quéteuses,” ac- 
companied by beadles, traverse in every direc- 
tion the devout assembly, and beg “ towards the 
expenses of St. Mary’s month, if you please.” 
Then comes the “ chaisitre” and requests pay- 
ment for the seat, and the master of the cere- 
monies, in his black court-dress,-—a knight of 
the golden fleece, to judge by his heavy golden 
chain —never intermits his duties, but politely 
leads the ladies to their seats, and softly dis- 
charges all the functions of his office. 

The singing of the maidens begins again, and 
a wonderfully beautiful female voice makes 
itself heard. How powerful, how full of harmo- 
ny, how clear. That voice, that creation of the 
Almighty was in truth the only thing here that 
had any religion in it. What did she sing? 
Well, it was opera music, but she had the good 
taste to sing only andantes and adagios, and to 
leave out the hateful arias. Her voice is how- 
ever beautiful enough to be a compensation for all 
the rest. It is for the sake of that voice that the 
multitudes flock to the house of God; every one 
knows that she is an actress who is engaged at 
the salary of a hundred francs a night, three 
thousand one hundred franes for the month. 

Such is the month of May in Notre-dame de 
Lorette. But I thought to myself, what wealth 
is here squandered, and what is this church, re- 
garded as a church? Architecture, painting, 
music, ye divine arts, what is your power be- 
come ! to what purposes do you suffer yourselves 
to be perverted! That clear, ringing voice, 
which utters sounds, but only empty unmeaning 
sounds, tells me that we yet possess the instru- 
ments created by God, but that the life-giving 
spirit has vanished; and I feel as comfortable 
here as if I were in a madhouse, filled with 
persons in apparent health but deprived of all 
self-consciousness. Among others I could not 
help contemplating a pretty, innocent girl, who 
came tripping in by the side of her fashionable 
mother and gazing around her with a childish 
smile. What will be the Impression made upon 
that young susceptible mind? She comes, be- 
cause her mother comes; and for the same reason 
she would go into a theatre; but what will she 
learn in this fairy-like church? Young maiden, 
I would that this night I could watch thy dreams ! 

— Morgenblatt. 


—_@e— 


An UNEXPECTED Question. — When Ca- 
saubon first entered the Sorbonne it had not 
then been rebuilt. Some one observed, Here is 
a hall where disputations have been carried on 
for four hundred years. Casaubon inquired, — 
What has been decided ? 
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SOMETHING LIKE 


There is an ancient mansion we often go to, 
just where the hills of Herefordshire rise con- 
founded with those of Radnor, built in the reign 
of James I., but in a style that tells of the tradi- 
tions of rather an earlier epoch, and, as common 
report goes, due to the genius of Inigo Jones. It 
is erected in a long line east and west, with the 
principal fronts north and south; on either side 


of the mansion prim-looking gables rise over the | 


windows of the third story, and stately chimneys 
keep guard on the roof above. The windows 
are all ample, well and fitly monialled and tran- 
somed. The color of the stone is a rich warm- 
tinted gray, passing on the southern front into 
orange-shades of glorious hue; and the whole 
edifice wears the aspect of nobility and good 
taste. Ample gardens with terraces and lawns 
are spread around, and the tall avenue of limes 
that leads down from the ancient gates on the 
main road, is answered by a goodly belt of con- 
temporaneous oaks and beeches circling round 
gardens, and shutting them out from the rest of 
the estate. When you enter the great hall, you 
observe large square bay windows, and, in the 
recesses, deer-skins spread out for carpets, with 
halberts and other arms filling up the corners. 
The lower rooms are all wainscoted with black 
oak, and the furniture, mostly as old as the 
mansion itself, is of that solid stately kind which 
befitted the dignified style in which our ances- 
tors gloried to live. 
stairs, you find yourself amidst an endless series 


of portraits, from the time of the bluff tyrant | 


King Hal, down to the homely age of good King 
George, — stiff gentlemen and ladies in doublets 


ing hair, and black dresses and love-locks, be- | lady’s elm is still pointed out at one end—a 


speaking the well known cavalier principles of 
the house in the times of the sebellion ; and ever 
and anon gentlemen in long three-quarter frames, 


with many a square yard of pink or blue velvet | 


for their coats, cuffs turned up to their elbows, 


waistcoats big enough to make surtouts for any 


of us degenerate moderns; the forefinger and 
thumb of one hand on the pummel of the sword, 
the other gently placed on some gilded table, — 
the head turned disdainfully aside, or else court- 
ing with graceful pride some comely dame in a 
green negligé or habited as a shepherdess, — the 
Corydon and Chloe of the Court of Queen Anne. 
The staircase leads to an enormous drawing- 
room, that looks as if some three or four other 
rooms had been thrown into one, with two bay- 
windows on one side, and a fireplace — ah! such 
a fireplace !—on the other. But here no per- 





As you mount the ample 
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sonages more ancient than the days of George 
the Second are allowed to show their canvases 
on the walls,—the great grandfathers and 
grandmothers of the present possessors, — the 
men looking like rakish Quakers, the ladies all 
in flimsy white muslin, straw hats, and powdered 
locks. ‘They may have more interest for those 
to whom they are related, but we always consid- 
er them much worse company than their pro- 
genitors on the staircase,—those glories and 
beauties of an earlier day, whom they are them- 
selves destined to join hereafter, when thrust 
out from their present quarters by a future 
squire. A stray Sir Joshua may be seen in one 
corner of the room and an early Sir Thomas is 
by one of the windows. The furniture here is 
of that remarkable, rickety kind, which our own 
dads admired so much when this nineteenth 
century of ours was making its appearance, and 
which— but we may have bad taste herein — 
we would willingly consign en masse to the 
kitchen fire or the broker’s shop. 








one of the many long corridors of the mansion, 
and then at the end is the Closed Chamber. It 
has never been opened since the year 1718, 
when the young lady, one of the daughters of 
the house, that used to sleep in it, lost her lover 


_ who had been out for the “ right cause,” and lost 
_ his head for his loyalty to a dethroned sovereign ; 


and she poor girl, walked into the great fish-pond 
one night, and was found in the tangled weeds 
by the old gardener next morning. The squire 
of that day, her disconsolate father, had the pond 


immediately drained off, and it is now one of the 
and ruff, — others with cuirasses and long flow- 


prettiest flower parterres of the garden: but the 


_ shattered withered trunk —’twas under it the 
_ poor thing’s body lay. And now at night-fall, 
_and in the depth of the night, itself, long-drawn 
sighs and the rustling of stiff silk may be heard 


_ along the passage and by her room-door, while 


within, — but no one knows nor even talks of 
what is within, —all that is really known is, that 
once in the autumn, ’ds now fifty years ago, 
when the old housekeeper was alive, on a pecu- 
liarly still night, while the master was away up 
in London, and no one but two or three servants 
left in the gloomy mansion, the door of the 
chamber burst open with a loud noise, and such 
a crash was heard within, followed by an un- 
earthly shriek, that the people in the servants’ 
hall below nearly went out of their minds 
through fright. Next morning, when the gar- 
| dener had called in the village constable and the 


Not far from the drawing-room door runs off 
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smith, and all three had mounted the stairs and 
had come to the mysterious door, they found 
within a wainscoted room a worm-eaten bed of 
ancient form, all in a heap on the floor; one of 
the windows was broken in, the cobwebs were 
blowing about in the wind that whistled through 
the apartment; over the chimney-piece was a 
portrait, so black that it could be hardly made 
out, only they could see that it had once shown 
the lineaments of a young and a female face ; 
but there was nothing, absolutely nothing to in- 
dicate the cause of the disturbance during the 
night. It is true that the smith, as he was going 
out, picked up a ribbon near the chimney, which 
he maliciously declared he knew to be Betty the 
housemaid’s garter ; but nothing more ever came 
of it, so the window was mended, the shutters 
were closed, and the door has ever since been 
fastened up with stout coffin screws. There’s 
not a servant that would go to the end of that 
passage at night and listen with her ear at the 
keyhole, (though they all say they would not 
mind doing it at any other door in the house) 
no, not for a twelvemonth’s extra wages. 

We have slept in many a chamber of that 
goodly and hospitable mansion: there was the 
bachelor’s room, a nice little square apartment, 
about twice as high as it was broad, all panelled 
in oak, which, however, some Goth of a squire 
had painted light blue; with a fireplace that 
would let not only the bachelor, but eke the 
bachelor’s better half, creep inside on a winter’s 
night; and with a curious kind of a bed, not 
higher from the ground than your knee, but 
with thin light posts spiring up some dozen of 
feet aloft, and supporting a superfluity of green 
damask, enough to make a tent with. In the 
panel over the fireplace was an apology for a 
looking-glass, once deemed no doubt an uncom- 
monly correct thing, all cut in facettes and dia- 
monds at the sides, and diversified with bouquets 
of flowers tied by truelovers’ knots in the middle. 
’T was no doubt a bridal gift to some fair lady in 
the time of King Charles, and then might have 
gloried in a frame of gold; but now its glories 
are departed, and, for us at least, it served no 
higher purpose than to display the horrors of 
our bristly chin. There’s no position in the 
world more comfortable for a bed-room mirror 
than over the fireplace; shaving can there be 
conducted with science and with gusto. And 
every other panel opened by some wonderful 
kind of fastening, into a cupboard big enough to 
stow away more habiliments than ever in our 
bachelor days we were likely to possess. <A 
quaint little goggle-eyed commode, tortured into 
fanciful elegance, filled up one corner of the 
room; and a nondescript table de toilette occu- 
pied the other. Here, in a three-cornered arm- 





chair, the senior piece of furniture in the whole 
room, have we watched over the flickering ashes 
of the wood-fed fire for hours; and often when 
we had shaken hands with our worthy host at 
ten, have we prolonged our vigil till early morn, 
amused with the acute ribaldry of Tom Jones, 
or lost in the intricate wit of Tristram Shandy. 
The wintry blasts would make the old casement 
rattle, but we only gave the flaming log another 
turn, — crack! crack! would go the wood, over 
went another leaf of the book, and so we con- 
tinued till taper and eyelid alike failed us. 

The Yellow Room was also a capital place to 
take up your quarters in for the night; there 
was very pretty sleeping in that vasty bed, 
where some four might snore side by side, and 
yet never doubt but that they were each sole 
occupant of the couch. But it was somewhat 
melancholy to turn in there by yourself; your 
taper, though it burned as bright as wax could 
make it, served to illumine only a small portion 
of the middle space, while in each corner of the 
apartment was a mass of black nonentity, of 
darkness visible, that might make you supersti- 
tious and ghost-like. It was something like go- 
ing to bed in Westminster Hall, and from the 
fireplace to the bedside, when in the last stage 
of dishabille, was quite a journey. But there 
was such a host of arm-chairs with soft downy 
cushions, such a bevy of footstools, such a goodly 
couple of ottomans, such a preponderating ward- 
robe, and such ample splashing-room on the 
marble surface of the toilette, that here you 
could expatiate in the morning, and could walk 
in and out and round the chairs and tables and 
footstools and ottomans, and back again, for a 
mile or two before breakfast, simply while dress- 
ing. Here were some famous pictures of Cupids 
and Venuses, and a view of the park-gates, and 
a drawing of the alcove at the end of the long 
walk, and an enormous sampler that must have 
taken two or three years to work, with B. W. 
A.D. 1732, ending the series of devices. Here, 
too, were some portly bottles of arquebusade 
and elder-flower water always kept over the 
mantel-piece, and a set of steps, like a small 
flight of stairs, to mount up into bed by; but the 
books on the shelves were of a staid and ap- 
proved description, — Dryden’s Virgil, The 
Spectator, and The Whole Duty of Man, keep- 
ing in countenance the sober black-letter Bible 
and Common Prayer, that held their accustomed 
station by the bedside. This was the chamber 
where the neighbouring squires and their dames, 
when they “crossed the country in a carriage 
and four,” coming some five and twenty miles to 
dinner, used to be lodged for the night. It had 
once been the nuptial chamber of our worthy 
host, but he has long since betaken himself to a 
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quieter and less expansive berth. Up above, 
and on the higher story of the house, runs a long 
gallery, from one end right to the other — like 
the corridor of a barrack — with bed-room doors 
opening into it on either side at frequent in- 
tervals. Here are lodged the young ladies and 
gentlemen of the family; the governess and the 
tutor. The nursery is at one extremity, and 
the ladies’ working-room at the other. The 
gallery is thickly matted all the way along; and 
on its walls are hung all those productions of the 
arts which are not judged of sufficient excellence 
to be admitted down stairs. There is an enor- 
mous map of the estate, and a bird’s-eye view of 
the house, and the first flower-piece by Aunt Mary 
when she was a little girl at school in Bath, and 
Mr. Henry’s black spaniel stuffed, under a glass 
case. Here, on a wet day, the children can 
take their wonted exercise, and have even a 
game at cricket, if necessary; here the lady’s- 
maid and nurse-maid sit in the afternoon and 
work; here, any one who is a very particular 
friend of the family is allowed to come up and 
“see the children ;” here you may have a swing 
or aromp according as you are inclined; and 
here, you cannot but confess, that you have 
found out one of the most useful and comfortable 
features of the whole edifice, — an in-door prom- 
enade, a domestic gymnasium. 

We have been admitted into every room in 
the house, big and little, up stairs and down 
stairs. We know the quaint little smoking par- 
lor that was, now turned into the squire’s 
“ office,” or justice-room. Here he meets his 
steward and sits at a desk like any dirty cotton 
lord in his factory; here he keeps his guns and 
fishing rods; and here, on a small set of shelves, 
are his books — ‘ Burn’s Justice,’ and ‘ 'Taplin’s 
Farriery ;’ here one of his dogs is sure to be 
lying before the fire, and some aged tenant or 
other is ever coming in to ask for some little 
favor or other, which the kind landlord seldom 
refuses; here he determines what fields shall be 
put down in turnips this year, and what vaga- 
bonds shall be put in the stocks; in short, it is 
the sacrarium of the house, —the place where 
the pronum mobile of the whole is stationed ; 
and, in our eyes, one of the snuggest and most 
useful appendages of the mansion. 

Leading out from this room is a door that you 
might suppose would conduct you into a closet 
— but no; it opens on a flight of steps, down 
which you descend a little, and then find your- 
self at the edge of an opening that looks like a 
well. This was part of the ancient manor-house, 
or castle, which was destroyed in one of the 
Border feuds, when the Welch and English, in 
, the time of Owen Glyndwr, used to give each 


other rather warm reception. It then formed 
8 
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the dungeon or prison, which each chieftain of 
the march country had within his residence, and 
where he could detain refractory tenants or un- 
pleasant neighbours. The worthy squire has 
now turned it into his Madeira cellar, and keeps 
in it a hogshead of the most particular East India 
that ever left the island and crossed the Line. 
He has it under his own special lock and key ; 
tastes it only now and then, and threatens to 
keep it in the cask till his son becomes of 
age. 

The real cellars themselves are goodly things 
to see; none of your cramped up wee bits of 
things that they build now-a-days, but where 
besides the usual stock of beer and strong ale, 
for the general run of the house and neighbour- 
hood, there is left room enough for stowing away 
a hogshead brewed on the birth of each child of 
the family, and destined to remain there till they 
each attain their one and twentieth year. They 
are fourteen in number, and bear the names of 
those in whose honor they were filled; there, 
then, is master Thomas and Miss Lucy, and Miss 
Susan and Master William; and so on, through 
the whole of the rising generation. As for the 
wine-cellar, ’tis an unfathomable recess; there 
is port and claret enough in it for the whole 
county ; and the fountain in the court might be 
made to run sherry for a week before the stock 
would be exhausted. A pile of champagne-cases 
stand at one end, and some dozen bins of the 
extra particulars are built up by themselves. It 
would do good to the heart of any man to wan- 
der about these cellars for a morning. 

And it is not far to the church — just beyond 
the outer garden-hedge where you ‘cross the 
deep ha-ha, made to keep rabits and cattle out, 
and close to the clump of birch-trees that rise on 
the hill,—an ancient edifice, with a bit of archi- 
tecture of every period that English antiquaries 
can boast of. The tower “ivy mantled,” accord- 
ing to the most approved rule; the peal of bells 
thoroughly harmonious, and allowing triple-bob- 
majors to be rung on them with the full swing of 
the lustiest youths of the village. In the chancel 
is a formidable looking pew, put up in Charles’s 
time, all in black oak, with quaint figures of 
angels and dragons, and fantastic flowers, sprawl- 
ing over every vacant space. Within, it is 
right comfortably carpeted and cushioned; in 
the midst is a stove to keep out the cool humors 
of the church, and to comfort the squire’s lady 
on a Christmas morning; while round the walls 
of the little chapel, which the pew fills, are all 
the family monuments, from the stiff-necked 
and stiff-ruffed knight of the days of the vir- 
gin Queen, down to the full bottomed wig 
and portentous bands of the judge in the 
time of George II. A little plain white marble 
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slab in one corner bears the simple subscrip- 
tion, — 


MARIA. 
1820. 


But at this I have often observed that the good 
lady of the house never looks; and once during 
the sermon, I saw the squire while listlessly 
gazing upon it, allow the tears to glide down his 
cheeks as though he was a child. 

There’s a summer-house at the end of the nut 
walk, so hidden by bushes and winding paths, 
that it is hard to find the entrance,—a low, 
squat-looking kind of a place, built in the Dutch 
fashion, with four windows, one in each side, 
and with a dome on the top; it stands close by 
a pond, and is all grown over withivy. Indeed, 
when you arrive at the door, you have to remove 
the clematis and damask rose twigs with your 
hand, ere you can obtain an entrance. On the 
walls are numerous names commemorated both 
with pencil and knife; and in particular, under 
a true lover’s knot, are deeply cut the letters M. 
and H. It is a standing joke at the squire’s 
table between himself and the amiable hostess — 
but I never could get to the bottom of it — only 
if any of the children or the company sbould by 
any chance make even the most distant allusion 
to their having been near the summer-house 
during the day, the squire immediately calls out, 





“ Let me have a glass of that pert !— Mary, my 
love, do you remember the summer-house ?” — 
to which the invariable reply is, —“ Henry, 
dear, I thought you had been more sensible: 
you must not, indeed!” However, the gardens 
are truly delightful, —full of rich parterres, and 
clumps of flowering shrubs ; with trim-cut walks 
of yew and beech, over which the various kinds 
of the pine tribe and the cedar of Libanus near 
their heads in sombre luxuriance. You may 
walk, I forget how many miles, in the garden, 
without going over the same ground twice in the 
same direction; but the gardener is apt to exag- 
gerate on this head. There is enough variety 
to occupy the most fastidious for an afternoon, 
and beauty enough to occupy the lover of nature 
for a week. 

Time passes happily and swiftly in a home 
like this; rides and field-sports, and the public 
business, take up the mornings of the gentlemen ; 
the fine arts, the interchange of neighbouring 
courtesies, and the visiting of the village give 
occupation to the ladies. Hospitality, and the 
sweetest display of domestic elegance, shed an 
indescribable charm over the cheerful evenings 
passed in their society,—the family are the 
honor and main stay of the parish, and, indeed, 
of many an adjoining one; while the house and 
grounds are the pride and boast of all that side 
of the county. — Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE APOTHECARY’S WIFE.—A RUSSIAN STORY. 


BY COUNT SALLAGUB 


IN TWO PARTS.— PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 





The little provincial town, S , is one of 
the most miserable holes in the Russian empire. 
On either side of the muddy main-street, there 
extends a row of wretched, tumble-down houses, 
the walls of which are all painted the same 
monotonous, ash-gray color, and the roofs cov- 
ered with half-decayed planks, giving the entire 
group very much the appearance of a row of 
ragged beggars, in the act of demanding alms 
from the passers-by. Two or three neat little 
churches, that noble luxury of the Russian 
peasant, stand sharply out from the dark back- 
ground of the picture. The old wooden market- 
house, with its stores of flour and tallow, is re- 
flected, in all its ruin, in a deep pond of stagnant 
water, that lies peaceably before it, and the rud- 
dy noses of those devoted worshippers of strong 
waters, the municipal employes of the village, 





are seen peering forth here and there from the 
low-browed houses around. To the left stands 
the brandy-shop; behind it, surrounded by a 
wooden paling, the little tower, used as a prison; 
and to the right, the decayed facade of a some- 
what better description of building exhibits a 
black board, inscribed with the mystic word 
AIITEKA, 1. ¢. Medical Hall, or pharmaceutical 
establishment, as it is now the fashion to desig- 
nate what was once simply called an apothecary’s 
shop. 

It was on one of those gloomy autumnal days, 
when the heavens seem to frown on the earth, 
that a young man sat at the window of one of the 
above mentioned tumble-down houses, smoking 
his cigar with a disconsolate look. A neat smok- 
ing cap, with a gold tassel, was perched saucily on 
the top of his head, and the dressing-gown, cut 
in the shape of a long surtout, and faced with 
velvet, testified to the elegance of its proprietor, 
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while the clouds of smoke that he puffed out 
hastily, from time to time, the said person’s 
unsettled state of temper. In the street, just 
before the door, stood a travelling-carriage, 
sunk nearly to the axle-trees in mud, from 
which a valet was busily employed in unpacking 
vases and trunks of every possible mathematical 
form, muttering to himself all the time sundry 
unintelligible words, whilst a crowd of little boys 
stood round in gaping wonder at the contents 
of the carriage. The young man at the window 
seemed to have involved himself in the most mel- 
ancholy cogitations. 

“ Just now perhaps,” he murmured half aloud, 
“they are preparing for the illuminations in the 
Parotoffsky Vauxhall. Herrman is playing 
waltzes, gallopades, and polkas—the choir of 
the hussar regiment is singing at another end of 
the gardens—the !ader begin to arrive on 
horseback —the French theatre will soon be 
full— Madame Allan plays—my friends ap- 
plaud — and here am I in this infamous place — 
and Sunday next there is a ball at the Hydro- 
pathic Institute, and Madame O. will be there, 
and B. and S., and my friends will dance with 
them, and be smiled on, and coquetted with — 
and I, miserable wretch! am condemned to sit 
in this prison — this exile.” 

These sad reflections were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a noise in the street, and our friend 
flung’@pen the window hastily. His valet, Jacob, 
seemed disputing with a gentleman, who wore a 
fur cap, and a bekesch covered with innumerable 
frogs and fur trimmings, the usual costume of 
the provincial dandy. 

“T ask you,” shouted the proprietor of the 
bekesch, “ who this calesche belongs to?” 

“ And I answer you,” said Jacob, surlily, “ to 
a gentleman.” 

“ But to what gentleman ?” 

“ Didn’t you hear my answer ?” 

“ Well, then, to whom ?” 

“ Well, then, to my master — will that satisfy 
you? People that are too inquisitive grow old 
before their time.” 

“ What do you mean, sirrah ? — I will . 
but no. Look here, my friend, I'll give you 
half a rouble, and tell me who the calesche be- 
longs to— there it’s for you.” 

‘“‘T don’t want your half-rouble — you are too 
inquisitive — go about your business, in God’s 
name.” 

“ The carriage is mine,” said the young man 
in the window. “ Do you wish for any thing?” 

The dandy looked up, and began to perform 
a series of low bows in the muddy street. 

“Oh, I beg pardon —I was just passing by, 
and looked at the carriage; beautiful workman- 
ship — might I venture to ask what it cost ?” 
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‘“‘ Three thousand five hundred.” 

“Hem! a good round sum! May I venture 
to ask, who I have the honor of addressing ? ” 

“ Baron Fuhrenheim.” 

“Oh, indeed!—I know a cousin of your’s 
very well; we served together in the same regi- 
ment. Permit me to introduce myself to you.” 

Without, however, waiting for the permission, 
the dandy rushed straight into the baron’s room. 

“ May I take the liberty of asking what -ela- 
tion you are to Baron Hasenkampf, captain in 
the regiment of cavalry that was quartered 
here ?” 

“ My name is not Hasenkampf, but Fuhren- 
heim.” 

“Oh, I understood you to have said Hasen- 
kampf—I beg pardon. What a nice dressing- 
gown you have; I suppose t! at is the present 
fushion at St. Petersburg ?” 

“T really do not know; every one pleases 
themselves in such matters.” 

“*'Tis a very nice cut; may I beg of you to 
have the kindness to permit me to take a pattern 
from it. You are probably here on business ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘“‘T must inform you that I have nothing to do 
with the official people here —I hardly know 
them by sight. Our burgomaster, Aphanas 
Iwanowitsch — do you know him? A good sort 
of a man, but weak — associates too much with 
the tradespeople and merchants. However, here 
little is to be got out of them—they know how 
to take care of themselves. Krisvorjin — Nadu- 
lin— Baruscheff—a_ nice set they are. Our 
chef-de-police is a good sort of a man, too—a 
little too fond of his bottle. The justices of the 
peace are a stupid set, to say the truth, and 
generally drunk. Our commissary is the great- 
est rogue alive; but I keep clear of them all. 
Is not that a little watch I see on the table?” 

“ Yes, it is a watch.” 

“Oh, allow me to look at it— how nice— 
what a pretty little chain. We _ provincials 
never see such things, even in a dream.” 

“It seems horribly stupid here, in your town.” 

“You are quite right—it could not be much 
worse. But it is quite another thing at J . 
one hundred wersts from this. The gentry live 
in the town there, and the merchants have some 
business — here it is a perfect desert. In the 
year ’20 there was recruiting here, and then it 
was pleasant enough. I have heard that there 
was a noble club held there in the corner house, 
where the apothecary now lives; balls were 
given, the landed gentry came into town, and 
there was lots of fun. The Jews played in the 
orchestra — people talk about it to this day.” 

“Ts there no house here where one could 
spend the evening ?” 
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“No, not since the year ’20—the nobility 
never come here. I beg pardon, the mareschal 
of the province sometimes drives into town.” 

“Ts he married?” demanded the baron, 
quickly. 

“No; a bachelor. What have you got there 
— is it a dressing-box ? there on the table.” 

ep ng 

“Ts it real silver, or German silver?” 

“ Silver.” 

“Oh!—allow me to look at it. Oh! how 
pretty — what nice workmanship. May I ask, 
was it dear?” 

“] don’t recollect.” 

“ How nice it is—I never saw one like it. 
And the little file — what is that for?” 

“For my nails.” 

“ Well, to be sure, what curious things they 
invent now-a-days.” 

“ With what do you employ your time?” de- 
manded Baron Furenheim, half stunned with 
the importunacy of his guest. 

The proprietor of the frogged coat stared at 
him, as if he scarcely comprehended the question, 
and at length answered — 

“ With nothing at all.” 

“ But how do you kill time ?” 

“Tn visits to the country gentlemen. I have 
sold my own property, and am sometimes obliged 
to live in the town; but I am generally invited 
somewhere.” 

“ And you don’t know any one here?” 

“Tam not intimate with the government em- 
ployes. but I sometimes call on Franz Iwano- 
witsch.” 

“ And who is he?” 

“ Franz Iwanowitsch ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Our apothecary.” 

“Ts he well informed ? ” 

“1 don’t know; but he is a good fellow, and 
has a very pretty wife, a German; I have heard 
that she might pass for a beauty even in the 
capital.” 

“So!—a pretty wife!” 

“ Not at all bad, I assure you. ’Tisa pity she 
don’t speak Russian better; she understands, 
indeed, what is said, but she can’t speak her- 
self.” 

All at once the young baron’s countenance 
cleared up. The very mention of a pretty 
woman produces such an effect on us, especially 
when we are young. The town itself appeared 
less detestable to him than before ; the dilapidat- 
ed roofs of the houses acquired a picturesque 
appearance; a dry foot-path across the street 
immediately showed itself. The baron once 
more breathed freely. At this moment a 
Droschke stopped at the door. 





“The burgomaster!” said the provincial dan- 
dy, with some embarrassment. “Excuse my 
having been so troublesome, and permit me to 
cultivate your acquaintance further.” 

Hereupon he made the baron a low bow, and 
a still lower one to the burgomaster, who entered 
the room just at the moment. The inquisitive 
provincial then departed, and betook himself once 
more to a diligent inspection of the calesche ; 
opened the doors to look at the inside, and at 
length went his way, taking with him a whis- 
pered curse for his impudence from the valet de 
chambre. 

By this time, too, the burgomaster had finished 
his visit, and was just taking leave of the baron. 
He was an old soldier, who had formerly served 
in White Russia, and having frequently come 
into coutact with Polish ladies, felt himself 
bound to extol their superior mental and physi- 
cal qualifications, to the great annoyance of the 
orthodox Russian ladies; indeed this formed the 
staple of his discourse. 

The baron now called his valet, and began to 
dress himself. Half an hour before he had not 
deigned to bestow a glance on the clothes that 
had been laid out for him. He now carefully 
selected both coat and waistcoat, and took out 
of his dressing-case a neat breast-pin, which he 
fastened in a satin stock that he had carefully 
adjusted before the looking-glass. His toilette 
being now complete, he set out to take @walk 
through the town, directing his steps almost un- 
consciously towards the apothecary’s shop. At 
first he merely seemed to study the exterior of 
the house, in which, in by-gone times, the nobles 
of the province had danced to the music of the 
Hebrews; then he read over, at least ten times, 
the inscription on the black board, AlITEKA ; 
made a tour of the house; and finished by going 
down the street. He could not muster up 
courage to enter the shop without having some 
excuse ; and having none, he would have given 
a great deal for some trifling ailment, to justify 
his having recourse to the apothecary’s pots. 
Persons moving in what is called “the great 
world,” have, notwithstanding their apparent 
self-possession, occasionally moments of indeci- 
sion, of which, to do them justice, they are 
always heartily ashamed, and never think fit to 
confess; and so it was with the baron in this 
instance. But half an hour afterwards, he was 
once more steering his course for the apotheca- 
ry’s shop, attracted to it, as it were, by some 
powerful magnetic influence. He looked through 
the window — stopped — was on the ‘point of 
entering the shop, and then passed on once 
more. His heart beat violently; but at length 
he grew ashamed of his want of resolution, and, 
like a thief discovered in the act of running 
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away, he turned short round, and plumped upon 
his new acquaintance, the provincial, just as the 
latter came out of the apothecary’s. 

“T have just been with Franz Iwanowitsch,” 
said the dandy. “I told him you were here. 
He says that he was at the university, about six 
years ago, with a Baron Fuhrenheim.” 

“Tam the person; there are no other Fub- 
renheims.” 

“ Well, then, he knows you.” 

“ Most likely.” 

“T beg your pardon — is that a pearl in your 
breast-pin ?” 

el a 

“Oh! allow me just to look at it; what nice 
workmanship! Well, to be sure, what things 
they invent now-a-days; but money is the great 
thing to have. Charlotte Karlowna knows you 
too.” 

The apothecary’s shop was neatly fitted up; 
all the usual pharmaceutical decorations, although 
plain and cheap, were arranged in the nicest 
order, and showed the proprietor’s love of clean- 
liness. In the vestibule an old woman sat, 
pounding up something in a mortar; two ragged 
boys stood at the door, waiting for a few kopecks’ 
worth of elder flower and peppermint. The 
apothecary himself, an under-built man, with a 
curly head and a good-humored expression, was 
seated at a desk, busily engaged in noting down 
the sale of his herbs and his modest receipts, with 
just as much aecuracy as if large sums were in 
question. Happening to raise his head for a 
moment, he was astonished to see a well-dressed 
gentleman standing before him, apparently in 
doubt as to what he wanted to say. 

“ What do you wish for ?” said the apotheca- 
ry. 

The baron became still more embarrassed ; he 
could not tell the real object of his visit. At 
length he said — 

“[ want some soda powders.” 

“We do not keep them ; no one ever asks for 
any thing of the sort here,” said the apothecary ; 
and then he added, with a smile, “ There is a 
great difference between this place and the cap- 
ital: here people can only afford to buy what is 
cheap.” 

“It seems to me as if I had seen you some- 
where before — perhaps at the university ?” 


said the baron, who had now recovered his self- | 


possession. 
“Oh, yes — we were not personally acquaint- 
ed; but I recollect you very well. You belonged 


and, besides that, we were attached to different 
faculties.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“T often saw you in the fencing-school; but 
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you are so much altered in appearance that I 
should have scarcely recognized you. In those 
days you dressed ‘ Burschen’-fashion, and now 
after the latest mode.” 

“T live in a different sphere now; one changes 
without being aware of it.” 

“ But you would guess, Herr Baron — you 
would scarcely expect to find an old female ac- 
quaintance here.” 

“ And who may that be ?” 

“ You shall see ina moment. Hey, Charlotte ! 
Charlotte ! have the goodness to come in for a 
moment.” 

“Tam quite én negligee,” replied a most me- 
lodious female voice, that made the baron’s heart 
beat quicker. 

“ Oh, never mind, Lottchen — there is an old 
acquaintance here.” 

The baron fixed his eyes involuntarily on the 
door ; footsteps and the rustling noise of a wo- 
man’s dress were audible in the next room. The 
footsteps came nearer and nearer; the hinges 
creaked, and in the door-way stood “The 
Apothecary’s Wife.” 

“ What !—you here!” said the baron. 

“How!—you here!” said the apothecary’s 
wife, with a deep blush, and a half-suppressed 
sigh ; “it is — it is a long time since we last met, 
Herr Baron!” 


CHAPTER II. 


We must now change scenes, and transport 
the reader to another small town in another 
land, and revert to another period of time, a few 
years previous to the events related in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

The town to which the reader is now invited 
to accompany us, bears not the slightest resem- 
blance to that described at the commencement 
of this story. In it an appearance of activity 
and youthful animation pervades every thing. 
Young men are sauntering about the streets, 
chatting together ; others, with note-books under 
their arms, hurry along to listen to the voice of 
learning in the schools; and from behind the 
snow-white window-blinds of the houses, pretty 
faces, in all the bloom of youth, may be seen 
watching the movements of the passers-by. 

Near a wooden bridge, in a narrow street, 
there stood — perhaps there still stands —a 
wooden house, with a large court-yard, and a 


small back building attached to it. It contained 


_ but a few rooms, furnished plainly — nay, poorly ; 
to a ‘ Landsmannshaft,’ and I was a ‘ Burschi, | 


but a spirit of peace and content dwells in it; 
for the absence of which, neither Brussels car- 
peting nor Lyons silk curtains can ever compen- 
sate. According to old-established custom, our 
ante-room leads into the “ guest-chamber.” In 
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the exact mathematical centre of the longest 
side of this latter room, is placed a divan with 
carved mahogany back, and pillows covered 
with black stuff. Before the divan stands an 
oval table covered with a stamped oil-cloth, and 
on the table may be seen bright candlesticks, 
with snuffers and tray between them. On 
either side of the divan three high-backed 
chairs arranged with the most perfect symmetry. 
Between the windows stand two Ombre tables, 
and a pianoforte at the end of the room. <A few 
portraits of celebrated German Professors, and 
a pair of brass candelabra, adorn the white- 
washed walls. 

Let us pass on into the next room, the walls 
of which are occupied from the floor to the ceil- 
ing by books of every possible size and kind of 
binding. On the lower shelves are huge folios, 
representing, as it were, the solid foundation on 
which learning rests. In the middle of the room 
stands a long writing-table, completely covered 
with a confused mass of books and papers. This 
is the study of the learned German professor, 
and its disorder forms a striking contrast to the 
pedantic coquetry observable in the guest-cham- 
ber. Next to the study is a little room, in which 
the professor rests from the fatigues of the day ; 
and at the end of the suite is the sleeping-room 
of his daughter, a blooming girl of fifteen — 
her father’s pride and the idol of all the students. 
In the back building which faces this room, are 
afew small chambers, fitted up most economi- 
cally, and destined for the occupation of stu- 
dents. In comparison with this building the 
modest dwelling of the professor is a Circean 
palace. 

Such of my readers as have been students at 
a German university, will involuntarily smile at 
the recollection of the furniture of their former 
dwellings ; but they will most probably sigh, too, 
at that recollection, for which of them would not 
joyfully exchange all the luxuries of a royal 
palace, for the ragged chairs and the rickety 
sofa on which his smart Burschen clothes lay 
about in confusion — and for that narrow cham- 
ber in which he was young, and still full of hope 
and ardor, of love and illusion? How much of 
life may be found in the student’s room — what 
deep signification attaches to it! How much 
genius and folly, how much of the sublime and 
ridiculous, are here blended together! In one 
corner, a human skull and bones; here a heap 
of gaudy Burschen caps; there a pipe-rack, 
with the pipes presented by former fellow-stu- 
dents. Rapiers, jack-boots, with the inseparable 
leather breeches; the loose leaves of a note- 
book lying peaceably alongside the fag end of a 
dry compendium, as if consoling one another for 
their common destiny, of being made subservient 





to the student’s elements, beer and tobacco. On 
the table and on the floor bottles and glasses, 
crumpled cards, broken cudgels, a thick cloak of 
doubtful color; and seated thereon, with out- 
stretched nose and an air of importance, a white 
poodle, the student’s most diligent scholar, now 
watching his master’s doings with sagacious eye. 

In the first Semester of the year 18—, a 
newly-arrived “ Maulesel” * took up his quarters 
in the above-mentioned students’ lodging-house. 
This was no other than the young Courlander, 
Baron Fuhrenheim. In due process of time he 
was transformed from a “ Maulesel” into a 
“ Fuchs” + — that is, a student of the first Sem- 
ester (in old Trinity College, Dublin, a junior 
freshman, or “ gib”), and he therewith acquired 
his right of citizenship in that fantastic world, 
in which seriousness and folly are so blended, 
that they seem inseparable. 

When the baron had seen every thing that 
was to be seen, had got drunk at the reception 
commers, mounted the colored cap with a hole 
in it, paid his college fees, and proved the 
strength of his wrist with the sabre, only one 
thing more remained wanting to convert him 
into a perfect student, and that was, that he 
should fall in love. The baron was no spoil 
sport — he shyed nothing: he was equally ready 
to drink with the topers, to fight with the bullies, 
to play with the gamblers, to read with the 
bcokworms, or to idle with the idlers. But this 
very facility deteriorated from the independence 
of his character, and lost him, to a certain ex- 
tent, the esteem of his comrades, which is gen- 
erally secured by a determined and well-marked 
line of conduct. But this defect was in Fuh- 
renheim more than counterbalanced by a poetic 
warmth of feeling, an enthusiasm for the sub- 
lime, and a quickness of conception that over- 
came with ease all obstacles. To fill up the vac- 
uum above hinted at, the baron was not obliged to 
travel far in search of a proper object. Opposite 
to his window, on the other side of the court- 
yard, glistened a pair of snow-white curtains, 
from behind which peeped forth occasionally the 
blooming face of a girl of fifteen, with large 
dark blue eyes, shaded by long silky lashes, and 
with an expression of youthful innocence, 
tinged, perhaps, with a slight shade of romantic 
melancholy. Fuhrenheim could, from his win- 
dows, overlook almost all her movements. 

Early every morning he saw her tie on her 
apron, arrange her cap, and put her books and 
works into a bag, and then hurry off to school, 
timidly casting down her eyes before the staring 
glance of the students she met in the street. On 


* Literally a mule, but here means a student fresh 
from school. 
t Literally a Fox. 
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her return from school, she went to assist the 
cook (their only servant) in the household 
affairs; for, her father being wholly immersed 
in his studies, and her mother having died some 
years before, the entire care of the household 
was thrown on her. After their frugal dinner 
she sat down to the piano to play some old 
sonata, or sing a song out of the well-known 
collection called “ Arion.” Sometimes her father 
took her a walk, but in general the professor 
preferred smoking his cigar of an evening, and 
secking what he was pleased to call relaxation 
in the pages of some scientific journal. Lott- 
chen had therefore no other alternative than to 
retire to her room and con over her lessons for 
the next day, or write a note to a female friend, 
or study a pattern for embroidery, or read her 
favorite poet. But sometimes the pen would 
stop, or the book drop from her hand, and she 
seemed as if overpowered by some anxious 
although pleasing presentiment, and whilst she 
sat thus listlessly, a smile would play over her 
childlike countenance, or an involuntary tear 
course down her cheek. All of a sudden she 
would start up, the shadow of her slender figure 
appeared on the curtains, the light was extin- 
guished, and deep silence reigned in the profes- 
sor’s dwelling. It was night. 

What more could our young friend wish for ? 
Was that lovely face, that modest carriage, that 
expressive eye, and all the atmosphere of poetry 
that floated round the German maiden — was 
all this insufficient to attract his attention, or fix 
his affections ? Unfortunately, our student had 
been born a baron, and a German baron. A 
long coat of arms blazoned in the aisle of the 
“ village cathedral” of Fuhrenheim, proclaimed 
the length of his descent, and the unmixed 
purity of his blood; and in addition to this, our 
German baron was heir to a large property (a 
phenomenon becoming daily of more unfrequent 
occurrence). These two circumstances, coupled 
with naturally aristocratic propensities, produced 
in him an unconquerable aversion to the slight- 
est contact with the miseries of every-day life 
and limited means. The unhappy youth adorned 
the ideal being that floated before his eyes as his 
future partner in life, with his baronial coronet, 
and clothed her delicate form in “ mousseline de 
laine” or “gros de Naples” of the newest fash- 
ion; he spread English carpets under her feet, 
and put into her mouth, mixed up with the lan- 
guage of passionate love that his soul craved for, 
the thoughtless and heartless small talk of the 
great world. 

It was no wonder that with such views, al- 
though not quite imdifferent, he could still look 
with calmness on his beautiful neighbour. Her 
plain muslin cap seemed to him quite incompat- 
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ible with modern taste, and the fustian bag in 
which she carried her books to school, was, in 
his eyes, the grave of all poetry. Moreover, he 
saw her every morning give out the things for 
the daily use of the household, handle the fish, 
examine the fruit that was brought for sale, 
bargain for it long, and pay the people in copper 
money. He observed, too, that she always wore 
the same cotton dress on week days, and a white 
cambric muslin frock on Sundays ; and although 
she looked like an angel in this dress, and was 
an object of admiration to the whole university, 
from the rector down to the youngest student, 
the baron still remembered to his discomfort that 
she had herself made, and washed, and ironed 
this dress, and that the kept it like the apple of 
her eye, because she had no other. And when 
she retired to her own room of an evening, and 
the light glimmered from behind the muslin 
curtains — alas! instead of soaring on the wings 
of fancy, and penetrating in spirit into this little 
world of peace and purity, the baron only dwelt 
on the fact that that mysterious glimmering light 
proceeded from a tallow candle, and that the bed 
occupied by this angelic child was made of plain 
deal, that the sheets were coarse ticken, and that 
perhaps, before she lay down for the night, she 
spread over it a worn-out shawl. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the baron 
took advantage of his rights of neighbourhood, 
and paid a formal visit to the professor on a holi- 
day, exactly as the clock was striking twelve. 
Having paid no smali attention to his toilette on 
this occasion, he was a little annoyed on entering 
the ante-room, only to catch a glimpse of the 
professor’s daughter as she went out of the oppo- 
site door. 

“My young friend,” said the learned Doctor 
Utriusque, after the usual greetings had passed, 
and he had shoved aside a bundle of musty pa- 
pers, “ you are welcome. You are a Cameralist, 
as it seems ?” 

“T beg pardon—a Diplomat.” 

“ Ah, diplomatie cultor! You attend, then, 
the lectures of my learned friend and colleague, 
Doctor Becker.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“T hope you study diligently.” 

‘“¢ Sometimes.” 

“Study, my young friend. Knowledge con- 
tains the germ of every thing good and great. 
Do not waste your time with trifles. Time is 
the most valuable thing we possess. ‘ Ars longa 
vita brevis.” You are our neighbour, I see.” 

“T have that honor.” 

“Come, and call on me whenever you like, 
sans ceremonie. This is not the capital, and I 
am not given to long speeches; but if I can be 
of any use to you, I shall be most happy to serve 
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you. I possess some of the rarest editions. Yes, 
my young friend,” added the professor, with a 
self-satisfied smile, “works that are not easily 
found. Let us be good neighbours.” And he 
held out his hand to the student with unaffected 
cordiality. 

“Do you know what?” added the professor, 
after a pause, “if you don’t think it a bore to 
chat with an old man, come and dine with us to- 
day.” 

Contrary to his usual habits of thinking, the 
baron was at first pleased at this invitation. “I 
shall see his,” thought he to himself; and then 
immediately afterwards added, “perhaps this 
walking folio only wants to bring me into con- 
tact with his daughter; maybe he is at this very 
moment looking forward to a marriage, and spec- 
ulating on my fortune. No doubt he has found 
out that I weigh pretty heavy.” 

The truth was, the honest professor had not 
the slightest idea of the fact. He was a friend 
of the students, and took a pleasure in assisting 
them when and how he could. The baron, how- 
ever, accepted the invitation, but took his leave 
for the present. At the proper time he made 
his appearance again, and found the fat cook- 
maid in the act of laying the dinner-table, whilst 
the professor was walking up and down the room 
in his long olive-green surtout and a snow-white 
neck-cloth. Lottchen was seated in one of the 
windows, knitting, and as their guest entered 
the room, she blushed deeply, rose from her seat, 
and made a somewhat awkward courtesy. The 
professor commenced a scientific discourse on the 
weather, and then invited his guest to sit down 
to table. The maid brought in a large tureen- 
full of soup, groats swimming in milk, of which 
the professor partook with evident appetite, and 
his daughter too; but the baron swallowed his 
mess with bitter feelings. A bad dinner is a bad 
thing at all times, but especially when one is 
hungry, and even in the presence of a beloved 
object; perhaps it is because love soon flies away, 
| but hunger always remains with us. After the 
soup came a piece of meat, swimming in a lake 
of butter, with roast potatoes, and the dinner 
ended with thin omelettes and some cheese. 
The conversation during dinner had been equal- 
ly scanty, being confined to invitations to partake 
of sauce, milk, or powdered sugar. 
| “Now, then, Lottchen,” said the professor, 
“bring up a bottle in honor of our young friend 
here.” 

Lottchen went, and returned in a few minutes 
with a long-necked flask of old Rhenish wine, of 
which the professor, like all learned people, was 
a great fancier. Rhine wine and cigars were 
the only luxuries in which he indulged, and to 
procure this earthly bliss, his daughter was com- 
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pelled to practise the most rigid economy, in the 
housekeeping and in her own person. This, how- 
ever, never occurred to the baron. 

The taste of a glass of wine, especially good 
wine, always inspires a German; under its in- 
fluence he seems to grow young again; he begins 
to talk and to open his heart; and as a child re- 
joices in its playthings, so does a German in the 
remembrance of bygone days. And thus two 
hours fled unnoticed. The professor told of his 
examination, his studies, his first connexions with 
his learned colleagues, his youthful follies, his 
mute love, his marriage, his retired and laborious 
life, and ended with a tribute of tears, offered to 
the memory of his much-loved, true, and never- 
to-be-forgotten wife, the partner of all his joys 
and woes. 

The student listened attentively; the nobler 
part of his nature comprehended and sympa- 
thized with, the Letter part of the simple life of 
the German Professor. By an involuntary 
transition his eyes became fixed on the tranquil 
expression of the youthful maiden’s countenance. 
So much innate beatitude, so much epic tranquil- 
lity was reflected there, that every unquiet emo- 
tion was stilled in her presence, and all mundane 
thoughts purified by the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded this graceful being. ‘Two opposite feel- 
ings took possession of the baron, the contest 
between which sorely puzzled him. When he 
looked at Lottchen he felt that he must love her, 
but when he thought of the sphere in which she 
moved, he thought he could not love her. With- 
out her, he felt unhappy; near her, not at ease. 
Sometimes gazing earnestly into her dark blue 
eyes, he transported her with him ito those 
magic realms of fancy, where all is harmony 
and bliss; and then his dreams would be anni- 
hilated by the prosaic reality before him. The 
cotton dress, the tallow candle, the groat soup, 
and certain complaints of the dearness of articles 
of food, let fall by this simple girl — all came with 
an icy chillness over his heart, like the north 
wind sighing over the steppes. 

And thus our baron went on from day to day, 
making every morning a fresh resolution to dis- 
continue his visits to the professor’s house, and 
finding himself as certainly there the same after- 
noon, either drinking Rhine wine and smoking 
cigars with the old man, or playing four-handed 
sonatas with his daughter. Some months thus 
elapsed, and all sorts of tea-table gossip on the 
subject were whispered round the town, an- 
nouncing, with divers commentaries and addi- 
tions, the baron as Lottchen’s betrothed. ‘These 
reports came to his ears at length, and his honor- 
able feelings were much outraged by this idle 
gossip. In his eyes, matrimony appeared like a 
far-distant haven, to be steered for only after a 
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long voyage on the sea of life, the navigation of 
which he had hardly as yet entered on. And 
yet the idea that another might marry Lottchen 
was most disagreeable to him. To his honor be 
it said, he did struggle with this thought, because, 
perhaps, he still felt that youthful enthusiasm for 
virtue, which unfortunately wears away as years 
advance, but too often. 

All of a sudden he gave up his visits at the 
professor’s, and plunged headlong into all the 
dissipation of a student life. The young baron 
went the most extensive lengths in every kind 
of excess. With his cap perched on one ear, 
and his schliiger in his hand, he spent whole 
days in the fencing school, and commenced 
walking arm in arm with the most desperate 
Renommists. His hitherto obscure name was 
soon heard at every corner; the Foxes stared 
at him, with reverential awe, and the daughters 
of the townspeople with evident curiosity. But 
however much he tried to fall in love, and how- 
ever easy it generally is to do so at his age, he 
could not find one girl amongst them to please 
him. One was pretty, but a baker’s daughter ; 
another was in every respect a lovely creature, 
but he observed, one day, that her aristocrat- 
ically beautiful hands were very ignobly dirty ; 
a third was too short and fat; a fourth too tall 
and thin; one was too “blonde,” another too 
“ brunette ;” in short, after having gone through 
the entire phalanx of civic beauties, he found 
that the tenderest feelings of his heart remained 
fixed on the professor's daughter. And even 
she could fix his affections only at intervals, be- 
cause something prosaic in her associations or 
position every now and then disgusted him. 

Meanwhile her retired and monotonous exist- 
ence continued as before. She, however, ap- 
peared carefully to avoid meeting the baron in 
the streets, and she spent more of her time than 
usual alone, in her own room. Fuhrenheim fan- 
cied once or twice, when she did meet him, that 
she appeared displeased with him, and he was 
annoyed. ‘What right has she to be angry 
with me?” thought he, although most probably 
if she had appeared indifferent, he would have 
been still more annoyed. And thus for some 
time his life was spent in a tumult of dissipation, 
and the vain endeavour to forget himself. In the 
morning, he listened, perhaps, with half atten- 
tion, to a lecture, and from thence he went to 
the dangerous exercises of the “ Fecht Boden.” 
In the afternoon, he made excursions into the 
country, with a host of wild companions, who 
returned with him late at night, to wake up the 
sleeping citizens with their Bacchanalian songs. 

The anniversary of the foundation of the uni- 
versity occurred about this time. The students 
celebrated the event as usual, with cavalcades, 





commerces, and processions by torch-light, and 
Fuhrenheim was scarcely ever at home. One 
evening, a crowd of half-drunken Burschen as- 
sembled under the windows of the professor’s 
lodging. A student stood up to harangue, and, 
after a long speech, it became evident that his 
object was to incite the students to give the pro- 
fessor a “ Pereat,” in revenge for his having, a 
short time before, ordered the speaker to desist 
from interrupting his lecture by scratching on 
the floor. Suddenly the speaker was interrupted 
and brought to silence by another, who expa- 
tiated, in warm and eloquent language, on the 
professor’s kindness to the students, and how 
well he deserved at their hands. The tide was 
turned; a voice in the crowd shouted out, 
“ Fuhrenheim is right! the old man has a pretty 
daughter. Vivat!” 

“ Vivat! crescat! floreat in eternum !” shouted 
the Burschen, in concert. 

The first speaker made his way up to Fuhren- 
heim, for it was indeed he who had put him to 
silence. A few words were hastily exchanged 
in a low tone; some of the others appeared to 
interpose such words as “ Geschiirfte forderung” * 
— “to come off this week” —“ Fubrenheim has 
to fix the day” — were heard amongst the crowd. 
At this moment the professor came to the win- 
dow, and there was immediate silence below. 
He thanked the students, his voice trembling 
with emotion; he expressed the deep interest 
he felt in their welfare; spoke of his own aca- 
demic career, and said that his greatest consola- 
tion was the hope that his labors in behalf of his 
young friends were not thrown away. He con- 
cluded with an invitation to the students, and 
his speech was loudly applauded. A heap of 
burning torches was piled up before the house, 
and the students poured into the professor’s 
rooms, and set too heartily at his Rhine wine 
and cigars. The old man was in childish glee, 
and almost emptied his cellar. At length, as the 
bottles emptied, his house was cleared. 

One morning that same week, Fuhrenheim 
was brought home with a deep wound on his 
breast, reaching up to his shoulder; he was 
seized with violent fever, and in his dreams he 
often fancied that he heard Lottchen’s voice, 
and that her face flitted before him. One day 
as he awoke with a deep sigh, he heard a hasty 
rustling through the room, as if of a female dress. 
He looked round, and the professor stood before 
him — 

“A severe wound, my young friend; must 
have been a ‘diagonal hurt ;’ we were really 
much alarmed for you. Just let us know if you 
wish for any thing.” 


* A duel carried to greater lengths than usual. 
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Fuhrenheim nodded thanks, and the professor 
took his leave. Three weary months was the 
youth confined to bed, and although his pretty 
neighbour never showed herself, still her care 
and attention was visible in every thing. Light 
food, fresh linen, amusing books, the flowers of 
the season, all those little luxuries never thought 
of by a heedless bachelor, were offered daily to 
the sick man in the professor’s name, and soothed 
his lonely hours. Lottchen was the invisible 
guardian that hovered round him, and all his 
thoughts were involuntarily directed towards 
her. She herself had become so accustomed to 
this tender solicitude, and felt so happy in setting 
down the secret inclination of her heart to the 
score of mere compassion, that it almost seemed 
to her as if she had been deprived of an enjoy- 
ment, when Fuhrenheim appeared, on his recon- 
valescence, to pay his first visit to the professor, 
and thank his neighbour for all her kindness. 

Tired of his Burschen extravagances, the 
young baron now began, to the delight of his 
worthy old friend, to apply himself in earnest to 
his studies. His long illness and his severe appli- 
cation drove by degrees all his baronial pride 
out of his head; he acquired a truer estimate of 
life, and forgot his foolish prejudices. He be- 
came more and more intimate with the professor, 
and in the end truly attached to him. Lottchen 
he loved like a sister; their intimacy was never 
disturbed by any accident that might have fanned 
the latent spark of passion to a blaze. They 
seemed created for one another, although they 
did not appear to think so. In his leisure hours 
he played the piano with her, or read about her 
favorite poet. She loved Schiller, and he was 
an ardent admirer of Goethe; and this differ- 
ence of opinion sometimes led to warm discus- 
sions between them. Though habitually much 
together, their tone of feeling seldom harmonized, 
for strangely enough, when he was angry, she 
got into high spirits; but if he was merry, she 
became pensive; however, they were generally 
unspeakably happy and light of heart in each 
other’s society. 

The baron was puzzled by these contradictory 
feelings which he could not account for, and still 
he felt himself irresistibly attracted towards his 
fair neighbour ; for even when engaged in study, 
he would suddenly leave his books, walk to the 
window, look at Lottchen for a moment, and 
then turn away and seat himself at his desk. 
This was, however, all in all the happiest period 
of his life, and would probably have induced a 
total change in his habits of thinking, if another 
accident had not occurred, which spoiled all. 

The baron received news of the death of his 
predecessor in the property. He was now mas- 
ter of a large fortune, and head of the family ; 





and it was absolutely necessary that he should 
return home to arrange his affairs. His aca- 
demic career was at an end. Fuhrenheim now, 
once more wholly engrossed by egotistic feelings, 
made immediate preparations for his journey, 
and the third day from the receipt of the letter 
was fixed for his departure. The pleasing pros- 
pect of riches, honors, and distinction were be- 
fore him, and he hastened to take leave of all 
his acquaintance. When he informed the pro- 
fessor of the change in his prospects and his 
altered position, and thanked him, at parting, 
for all his kindness, the old man was visibly 
affected. He had attached himself to the youth 
as to a son, and never dreamt of the possibility 
of their being separated. The baron, not find- 
ing Lottchen at home, begged of her father to 
salute her in his name, and to assure her that he 
would never forget her; most probably she had 
purposely avoided the pain of meeting and part- 
ing. 

On the morning of the day fixed for his de- 
parture, all the students, with whom Fuhren- 
heim was a general favourite, assembled in the 
market-place, to give him the usual convoy on 
his journey. The baron appeared for the last 
time in his Burschen costume, two of the elder 
students sat with him in his carriage, the re- 
mainder formed a cavalcade on horseback and 
in carriages, and they moved on, singing the 
touching strophes of that beautiful “ Burschen 
lied” — 

“Es zieht der Bursch in’s weite 
Sie geben ihm das geleite,” &c. &e. 


There was an air of melancholy in these tones, 
reminding one of a funeral dirge; and does not 
the parting comrade sink all his youthful fire, 
all his joyous “insouciance,” and the entire 
poetry of his life, into the darkness of the grave, 
as he passes into the cold and stern realities of 
life? The baron sat silently in a corner of his 
carriage, engrossed in his own thoughts: a thou- 
sand contradictory feelings agitated his breast; 
well-known faces appeared at every window, 
and saluted the Burschen with melancholy 
smiles. As they passed the professor’s house, 
Fuhrenheim looked up. She stood at the win- 
dow, dressed in her white frock, as if in gala for 
the occasion. She looked paler than usual, and 
her arms hung listlessly by her side; the baron 
saluted her, but she did not appear to remark it, 
bat grew still paler, and fixed her eyes on the 
long cavalcade, as if she hoped to see it stopped 
by some miracle. At length a flood of tears 
burst forth, and streamed down her pale cheeks. 
Fuhrenheim turned round at the moment, and 
immediately comprehended her distress. A sharp 
and sudden pang passed through his soul—“ She 
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loves!” thought he, and his head sunk on his 
breast. And the cavaleade moved on slowly, 
and the solemn tones of the parting song echoed 
through the streets, until at length it passed out 
of the city gate, and all was still. 


CHAPTER III. 


If a Russian has been given to drinking up to 
his twenty-fifth year, he remains a drunkard for 
the rest of his life. Not so a German. It fre- 
quently occurs that a German gets drunk every 
day of his life up to the end of his twenty-fourth 
year; but on the first day of the twenty-fifth, 
when he has slept away the effects of his over- 
night debauch, he becomes all of a sudden a 
sober man, and drinks nothing but water for the 
rest of his days. Yesterday he was a regular 
scamp, full of tricks and wantonness ; to-morrow 
he is a settled, steady man. Yesterday he was 
an arrogant, careless “ Bursch,” scattering his 
money right and left ; to-morrow he is a discreet 
“ Philister,” making a profit out of everything he 
undertakes. In fact, the passions of a German 
are confined to regular periods, like an inevita- 
ble toll, that must be paid at certain stations on 
his journey through life. This peculiarity of the 
German character is most observable at the close 
of his “ university life.” One of my fellow-stu- 
dents at a German university was so desperate 
a duellist that his body was completely covered 
with wounds. Even the very tapsters professed 
that they had never seen a man that could drink 
somuch. I never saw his equal as a gambler. 
He was a regular Don Juan amongst the ladies, 
and his exploits were constantly involving him in 
scrapes. Moreover, up to the very day of his 
leaving the university, he was a dreadful blas- 
phemer. But as we drank our parting glass to- 
gether, a sudden change came over him; his 
heart was softened, a tear stole down his cheek 
and mingled with the sparkling wine, and he ex- 
claimed “ Adieu, golden youth!” The next day 
he entered on his duty as pastor of a parish in a 
remote country: he preached, heard confessions, 
and distributed the sacrament; and looked back 
to his former life as toa dream that had long 
since passed away. 

And thus it happened with Fuhrenheim. The 
fiery student became a calculating diplomatist, 
and he determined to setile himself at St. Peters- 
burgh, in the persuasion that the only two roads 


by which he could hope to attain the objects of 


his ambition and the gratification of his vanity, 
namely, the public service and the “societé du 
grand monde,” had both of them their starting- 
points in the capital. It, however, never enter- 
ed into his head to deceive himself with false 
notions of its being his duty to serve his country, 





or with romantic ideas of the good he might 
have it in his power to do for his fellow-subjects ; 
on the contrary, he was simply convinced that it 
was the way to attain his own particular ends and 
objects, and if he did that he wanted nothing more. 

The Russian frequently bears ill-will to his 
German brother because the latter almost always 
makes out a snug place for himself under govern- 
ment, and attains to what the Russian only expects 
and hopes for. But is it not his own fault? The 
German pursues his object steadily ; the Russian 
soon loses sight of it. The former strives per- 
severingly and indefatigably ; the latter wastes 
all his energy at the commencement of his ca- 
reer, and then wastes the rest of his life in idle 
despondency. Is it then a wonder that the 
German should distance the Russian in the race 
of competition, and snatch away out of the very 
mouth of the latter the employments and dis- 
tinctions that he so ardently covets? The baron 
chose an advantageous branch of the public ser- 
vice; he sacrificed salary to the chances of 
quicker promotion ; he acquired the friendship 
of the chef-du-departement; flattered the direc- 
tor, and obtained the good graces of the minis- 
ter. It seemed as if he had been born express- 
ly to fill his official uniform, to work in an office, 
and to sit at a desk. He was polite to the cash- 
ier, the accountant, and the protocolist ; he gave 
liberal presents to the porters and messengers — 
in a word, although he really did but little, he 
neverthelesss contrived, in a short time to get 
the name of being an excellent man of business. 

The baron pursued the same system of tactics 
in the “ grand monde.” He never appeared but 
in full saloon dress, except when obliged to 
wear his official costume. As in duty bound, he 
began with the old dowagers; listened to them 
with reverence and attention, cloaked and 
shawled them, and paid them regular visits. 
He was most tasteful in his selection of birth- 
day presents, and he played whist with them, 
and always lost. Of course, the birth-day 
presents and the losses at whist were always 
duly proportioned to the degree of influence 
possessed by his old protectresses, who were all 
of them enchanted with him. Next to these 
Fuhrenheim turned his attention to the fashion- 
able beauties of the day, and although, to say 
the truth, they were by no means to his taste, he 
still made it a point to be on good terms with 
them, and thereby fortify his position in society. 
He would sink gracefully in a chair alongside of 
them, and whisper into their ears ail sorts of 
small talk about nothing, appearing all the time 
to be deeply engaged in earnest conversation 
with them. The ladies laughed the moment he 
opened his mouth, no matter whether what he 
said was witty or not ; and one followed the oth- 
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er’s example in this as they do in wearing tight 
sleeves, velvet “bournous,” or braided hair. 
Early every morning the young baron received 
perfumed billets, with invitations to dinners, 
concerts, and balls. He was a favorite partner 
in dancing, and an object of envy to all those 
provincials whose backward, homely, and stiff 
manners serve as a sort of neutral tint, where- 
with to cover the back-grounds of the “ grands 
tableaux” of the Petersburgh salons. To the 
men he was civil but not servile ; still he gradu- 
ated his civilities and salutations according to the 
sliding scale of the class number or the rank of 
the decoration. So that he saluted an order of 
St. Anne, with the crown, with a condescending 
smile, and a St. Andrew of the first class with 
deep reverence. But there was no servility or 
real humility in all this —he did so from an in- 
ternal conviction that he was only doing his duty 
in giving every man his due. Thus by degrees, 
he became wholly immersed in the whirlpool of 
the great world, and he began to think only of 
pleasure-seeking, and to dislike all other occu- 
pations, keeping, however, meanwhile, in view 
his own promotion and other advantages, with 
cold steady calculation. Just about this time he 
was entrusted, by his chief, with a mission to the 
small provincial town described at the commence- 
ment of this story. 

But what had become of Charlotte mean- 
while ? The reader will have already recog- 
nized in the Charlotte Karlowna of the opening 
chapter, her who had, as the professor’s daughter, 
so hopelessly loved the baron. But how came 
she to pass from her father’s peaceful roof to the 
town of S——? and how did her love to the 
baron end in her bowing her neck to the yoke 
of matrimony with an apothecary? But all 
women are alike — they weep for one and smile 
on another. Whilst Charlotte, like a genuine 
German maiden, lost herself in the ideal atmos- 
phere of her day-dreams, a sturdy-built, reddish- 
haired student began to parade by the profes- 
sor’s house, regularly at the same hour, and to 
heave two sighs, daily, under her window.— 
Fuhrenheim had long since disappeared. The 
only news they heard of him represented him as 
seeking amusement in the fashionable world of 
the capital, and flirting about from one fair one 
to another. Report said, too, that he was look- 
ing out fora good match, and that he never re- 
ferred to his student years except for the pur- 
pose of turning them into ridicule. One half of 
these reports were, it is true, perfectly devoid of 
foundation, but they produced their effect. At 
first poor Lottchen wept, then she became indig- 
nant with her former lover; at length even this 
feeling ceased, and all the treasures of her love 
were expended on her father. A loving heart, 





though once deceived, does not, therefore, grow 
cold and indifferent, but generally transfers its 
superabundance of celestial fire to a more wor- 
thy object. And thus the maiden seemed to 
forget herself, and to be wholly occupied in nurs- 
ing her valetudinarian father, and endeavouring 
to soothe, to the best of her ability, the last mo- 
ments of his life. But all this time the afore- 
said red-haired student had continued to prom- 
enade before her windows so regularly that she 
became at length quite accustomed to his ap- 
pearance, as to something necessary and inevita- 
ble. There are a certain sort of quiet persons 
that know how to wait, and they generally at- 
tain their object by this means. At length the 
student contrived one day to edge his way into 
the professor’s house, and to open his acquaint- 
ance with a Latin colloquy ; after which he 
drank a glass of Rhine wine, and smoked two 
cigars. 

By degrees the old man became much attached 
to his new friend, although he often thought, 
with an involuntary sigh, of the old, who was 
now floating in the vortex of fashionable dissipa- 
tion at St. Petersburgh. Henceforward the stu- 
dent came more and more frequently, and Lott- 
chen, who had at first taken but little notice of 
him, began to accustom herself to his conversa- 
tion, as she had previously done to promenades 
before her window. After a time he took pos- 
session of Fuhrenheim’s old lodging, but he never 
uttered a word to Charlotte either of love, or 
hope, or poetry, as he feared thereby to endan- 
ger the success of his plans; but he contrived, 
in one way or the other, to make himse!f useful 
to her in her household affairs. He taught her to 
substitute certain officinal plants for more ex- 
pensive spices, in the kitchen; he distilled liq- 
ueurs with her, and bought mushrooms and herbs 
at the market. In the end he managed to make 
himself indispensable in the house. And time 
passed over quickly, bringing in its train sick- 
ness, death, and sorrow. The old professor grew 
more and more decrepit; his books were neglect- 
ed, the cigars lay untouched, and the Rhine wine 
was forgotten. He was not long sick, but met 
death like a wise man, the entire of whose life 
had been devoted to the practice of religion and 
the pursuit of knowledge. The student nursed 
him like a son, prepared and administered to 
him, with his own hands, the restoratives ordered 
for him, and, just before his death, received his 
blessing and the hand of his inconsolable daugh- 
ter. The old man’s death was to her so severe 
a blow that she encountered this change in her 
destiny with seeming indifference. It is true, 
her bridegroom elect did not tease her with dem- 
onstrations of excessive tenderness; he began, 
however, to put things to rights in the house, 
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and to make preparations for the wedding: and 
thus it happened that Franz Iwanowitsch attained 
his end. 

The wedding soon took place—a cold and 
sad ceremony, like a sacrificial feast over a re- 
cent grave. The bridegroom seemed much affect- 
ed, but he spared his reluctant bride all protes- 
tations of tenderness. He was thinking only of 
laying a foundation for his future success in life ; 
and having passed his examination as apothecary, 
he set out for Russia with his young wife, to try 
and acquire a competence for her support.— 
There was no apothecary in the little town of 
S , and he therefore settled himself down 
there, speculating on the richness in officinal herbs 
of the surrounding country — all his own fortune 
and the scanty remains of the professor’s proper- 
ty, scarcely sufficient to furnish his shop with the 
necessary pharmaceutical implements, in that 
same house in which in former times the nobles 
of the province had danced to the music of the 
Hebrews, and in front of which was suspended 
in all its glory the sign with the well-known in- 
scription, AIITEKA. 

Poor Charlotte! what a destiny for her— 
what bitter disappointment !—still the same pov- 
erty, but the poetry had fled; still the same 
cares, but without their corresponding joys; still 
the same loneliness of heart, but not a single ray 
of hope ; and no friend to whom she could con- 
fide her sorrows, or with whom she could lament 
over the past. Her industrious husband, whose 
limited earnings did not permit him to keep an 
assistant, was employed from morning till night 
in rolling pills, drying plants, and making decoc- 
tions; always himself content with his lot, and 
always in good temper, he endeavoured to cheer 
up his wife with a quiet joke or a playful allu- 
sion, but he was never troublesome to her, and 
never demanded from her hypocritical demon- 
onstrations of affection. He was satisfied with 
giving her a modest and sincere example of res- 
ignation and patience. She felt happy that he 
did not understand her, and she carefully con- 
cealed from him her misery and her recollections 
of the past. They had but few acquaintan- 
ces, and these they rather avoided than sought. 
The burgomaster could only admire Polish |a- 
dies ; the justice of peace was equally fervent in 
his admiration of corn brandy ; the police inspec- 
tor only delighted in taxes and imposts; and fat 
Mrs. Cruvogarska was a great fancier of dogs 
and gossip. All these paid occasional visits, in 
the hopes of getting any medicines they might 
require somewhat cheaper than the regular 
prices, or perhaps even gratis. 

Their most regular visitor was the proprietor 
of the braided coat, whose acquaintance we have 
already made, and who came every morning, in 
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order that he might have his whole afternoons 
free for—doing nothing. After saluting the 
apothecary, he usually went straight to the sit- 
ting-room, to Charlotte, with the usual phrase— 

“ Banjur, madame vautre santah gut!” 

“ Gut,” replied Charlotte, with a smile and a 
half-suppressed sigh. 

“ Oh, madam, may I take the liberty — just 
one pipe — I should like so much to have a whiff 
or two,” and then he laid his forefinger on his 
upper lip with an expressive gesture. A pipe 
was then handed him, and he began to puff away 
like a chimney, letting out between each puff all 
the little gossip of the place in fragments, and 
perhaps then try his hand at some exceedingly 
awkward attempt at making love to Charlotte. 
She smiled at all this with a mixed feeling of pity 
and contempt, and then the lout would lay aside 
his pipe and take his leave. 

And thus Charlotte was left alone — always 
alone. She would sit for hours together at the 
window, gazing at the gray clouds as they swept 
over the sky in unbroken succession, aflording 
neither the possibility of sunshine nor the prom- 
ise of storm, but drifting past cold, heavy, and 
leaden, like her own fate. ‘The streets present- 
ed daily the same sights as we have already de- 
scribed. This disgusting picture of human suf- 
fering, misery, and destitution appeared to have 
been created for the express purpose of casting 
a dark shade over the best years of her life; and 
all this gave a wider field to the play of fancy in 
this her solitude. Old dreams of by-gone days 
recurred again to her; the phantom of love — of 
that torturing, burning love that agitates the 
heart with its fiery throes, burned like a blazing 
comet in the long dark night of her loneliness. 
She felt often as if she must rush forth out into 
the wide world ; she would have given her whole 
life for one moment of that happiness and love to 
which she felt a stranger; and to complete her 
misery, she could neither hate nor despise her 
husband. ’Tis true, he did not understand her; 
but he was an honest and honorable man, that 
endeavoured, to the best of his ability, to lighten 
the burden of her domestic cares, and who plied 
his miserable profession with untiring zeal, in or- 
der to prepare a better future existence for her. 
And thus two years passed, nntil the morning on 
which Baron Fuhrenheim came to the apotheca- 
ry’s shop to ask for soda powders. 

— Dublin Unwersity Magazine. 


——o——— 


WHEN ONE MAY REASONABLY QUARREL 
WITH ONE’s Breap AND Butter.—In en- 
deavouring, when one’s fingers are benumbed on 
a cold morning, to spread frozen butter on new 
bread with a limp knife. — Punch. 
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We have already, more than once, adverted 
to the remarkable publication, in the last num- 
ber of Fraser’s Magazine, of thirty-five Letters 
attributed to Oliver Cromwell, which have never 
seen the light from the tize when they were 
written to the present; but they are so impor- 
tant, and come before the wovid in a manner so 
strange, that we feel it our duty to do more than 
give them merely a passing notice. 

We begin by saying that in the main we be- 
lieve them to be genuine. That is our deliberate 
conviction, after reading them again and again for 
the purpose of arriving at a sound opinion. We 
say we believe them in the main to be genuine, 
because we are by no means confident that the 
individual who transcribed them was quite 
familiar with handswriting of the period of the 
Civil Wars; or, if he were, that in every in- 
stance he meant to copy the precise and exact 
words of the originals. As to the part of the 


story that relates to the subsequent burning of 
these originals, and of the Diary of a person of 


the name of Samuel Squire, found in the same 
depository with the Letters, we own that we do 
not credit one word of it. We are confident 
that the Letters and the Diary are still in exist- 
ence, — notwithstanding the pains taken to make 
people think they have been destroyed. This 
brings us to say something—and it shall be 
very brief—respecting the real or supposed 
history of the papers. 

Every body is aware that not long since Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle prepared and printed a work 
called ‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speech- 
es’; and every body is aware, too, that one of the 
great and avowed deficiencies in the volumes 
related to the conduct of Cromwell in the early 
part of his military career at the breaking out of 
the hostility between Charles and the Parliament. 
It is known, likewise, that Mr. Carlyle took a 
somewhat new view of the character of his hero; 





and what is most singular about these docu- | 


ments is, that they furnish distinct evidence of | 


Mr. Carlyle’s sagacity in adopting this new view. 
The Letters are, therefore, exactly what Mr. 


hiatus in his history —and they support most 
marvellously his position respecting the disposi- 
tion, temper, and habits of Cromwell. These 
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end? Not much less than a year ago, Mr. Car- 
lyle received from an unknown correspondent 
an intimation that such documents were in ex- 
istence and in his power; but the unknown cor- 
respondent would not relinquish them, and allow 
them to be printed —for fear of what? For 
fear that some new royalist and republican feud 
might be stirred up in his own family, and em- 
bers that had lain dark and dead (not merely 
dormant) for 200 years might be raked up and 
burst into sudden flame. Surely there is some- 
thing more than ridiculous in such an apprehen- 
sion! The absurdity, in our view of it, amounts 
to the incredible. Whatever other reason may 
have operated, we do not believe that this, or 
any thing like it, existed as a reason in the mind 
of Mr. Carlyle’s unknown correspondent and 
influenced his conduct. We do not profess to 
be able to explain the matter;— but we are 
convinced that nobody will be satisfied with the 
explanation offered. 

Has Mr. Carlyle ever seen—or made any 
effort to see—his unknown correspondent ? 
He admits that he has not:—- but he employed 
a friend, who lived not from the “cathedral 
city,” where the unknown correspondent resid- 
ed, to visit him. This friend did not do so at 
first ; but did wait upon the mysterious person- 
age afterwards,—and described him to Mr. 
Carlyle “as a gentieman of honorable, frank 
aspect and manners, still in his best years, and 
of robust manful qualities.” This may be so: — 
but why did not Mr. Carlyle take an opportuni- 
ty of himself seeing the possessor of the Letters 
and papers? Why did he not do so early in the 
transaction ; for who knows but he might have 
been intrusted with the originals—and have 
removed the chimerical and, to us, apochryphal, 
apprehensions of the owner ?— who knows what 
other documents of the same kind may now be 
lurking behind the fears and follies (whatever 
their kind) of his incognito correspondent, which 
his arguments and his influence might have 
dragged to light? Mr. Carlyle writes as if he 


had taken no trouble of the kind. There are 
Carlyle wanted. They supply a much lamented | 


are coincidences, — but we believe them to be | 


nothing more; and if proof of fabrication were 
ever so strong, we should acquit Mr. Carlyle 
himself of all participation in the fraud. 


There begins the mystery: — but where will it 


railways to Norwich, Lincoln, Peterborough, or 
Ely, (in whichever of these “cathedral cities” 
the proprietor of the documents may happen to 
reside) — and the journey would have occupied 
only a few hours. Why should Mr. Carlyle be 
content with the intervention of a friend in a 
matter of such moment and interest? Yet it is 


well on some accounts that this friend inter- 
How did the letters come into his hands? 


vened; since he saw the owner of the papers, 
and if confirmation should be finally wanted can 
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in most important respects bear out the narra- 
tive of Mr. Carlyle. Still, it seems to us passing 
strange that the latter should himself have for- 
borne — that he could bring himself to forbear. 
Mr. Carlyle terms the Diary of Squire “ proba- 


bly the most curious document in the archives of 


England, a piece not to be estimated in tens of 
thousands,” — yet he rests secure and quiet at 
home, and waits, until, all of a sudden and com- 
pletely by surprise, the post brings him “ a heavy 
packet” containing copies of the 35 Letters and 
extracts from the Diary. 

We can scarcely reconcile this supineness — 
this indifference to an interview — with the some- 
what rhapsodical strain in which Mr. Carlyle in- 
dulges when writing of the value of the docu- 
ments, whether as matter of history or as a mar- 
ketable commodity. Very early in the transac- 
tion he seems to have been made acquainted 
with their importance ; since, before he received 
his “heavy packet” by post, his mysterious cor- 
respondent had proved to him that they explain- 
ed the, till then, unknown fate of the son of the 
Protector. This was a great point at once 
cleared up ; and it does astonish us that to this 
moment Mr. Carlyle can say, “With my unknown 
correspondent I have not yet personally met.” 


Nevertheless, he believes him to be “a person of 


perfect veracity and even of scrupulous exacti- 
tude in details” — upon whose statements the ut- 
most reliance is to be placed. 

Now, as to his “scrupulous exactitude in de- 
tails” we must be permitted to entertain some 
small doubt. We believe, as we.have said, the 
Letters to be (saving perhaps in a few words 
and expressions) genuine as far as they go. We 
think it scarcely possible — certainly most improb- 
able —that so complicated and multifarious a 
forgery could have been perpetrated. If an in- 
dividual had projected an imposition on the cre- 
dulity of Mr. Carlyle, he might have written one 
or two letters of some length in order to accom- 
plish his object; but would not have attempted 
thirty-five such experiments, dating them from 
so many places and at such various times. And, 
be it observed, the dates and places tally most 


precisely with other minute or material points of 
history. We should have made this remark if 


there had been only five letters; but how much 
more forcible does it become when we know that 
there are no fewer than thirty-five? But when 
we state that in our opinion these Letters are 
genuine as far as they go, who shall say how 
much further they might have gone! Who shall 
say that we have all the letters; —or if we lave 
all in point of number, that we have all in point 
of quantity? Ifthe owner were so frightened 
at his own shadow — or at something even less 
substantial, — how much may he not have omit- 
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ted in order to avoid the peril which he absurdly 
anticipated from the publication? Above all, 
why did not Mr. Carlyle, we say again, — who 
knew his name and address —call on him him- 
self to question him as to what he had furnished, 
— to ascertain whether he had given the whole 
of the documents which he professed to have 
transcribed, — and to learn whether he might 
not still have in his power other papers, perhaps 
of even greater consequence ? 

To revert for a moment to the question wheth- 
er the documents are really consumed by fire ? 
Mr. Carlyle, we think, somewhat hastily con- 
cludes that they are all “ashes.” What says his 
unknown correspondent? He tells Mr. Carlyle 
that it was impossible for him now to produce the 
Journal of Squire. “ What you ask is impossi- 
ble, if you offered me the Bank of England for 
security :—— the Journal is ashes.” He does not 
assert that the Letters of Cromwell have been 
burnt, — but merely that the Journal of Squire 
has been so destroyed; yet Mr. Carlyle, after a 
good deal of flourishing about “ closed lips, sacri- 
ficial eyes, terrible hand and mood,” &c., takes 
it for granted that not one of the old “ Puritan 
Papers” had escaped, — that Journal, Cromwell 
autographs, and whatever else there might be, 
have been “sternly consumed with fire.” We 
repeat our own conviction, that not one of them 
has had this fate — that all have been preserved ; 
and that even the Diary of Samuel Squire, Cor- 
net and Auditor in the Stilton Troop, will at 
some future day — and that perhaps not very far 
distant — revisit the daylight. The story is very 
like an experiment by their owner to excite ad- 
ditional curiosity — to bring the documents most 
effectually into public notice, and to enhance 
their pecuniary value when hereafter they shall 
be brought to the hammer or sold by private 
contract. 

It is in this respect that Mr. Carlyle has been 
imposed on. ‘There is no forgery, we feel sure, 
in the Letters — notwithstanding some suspicious 
readings, which we believe to be resolvable into 
errors of transcription ; — but there is, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, forgery in the tale palmed 
upon Mr. Carlyle, and which he has been inno- 
cently made the instrument of palming upon the 
world. In his natural eagerness to avail himself 
of evidence that confirms so exactly and impor- 
tantly his own notions, he has not considered and 
detected the hollowness and falsehood of the 
alleged pretexts for mystery and concealment. 
Of these, the hollowest and the falsest is the asser- 
tion that the publication would revive family 
feuds — that it would set the living Roundheads 
and Cavaliers of his circle of relatives by the 
ears —as if a new Civil War were now pending 
or raging! Why, if such were really to be the 
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consequence, is it not just as likely to be pro- 
duced by printing the copies as the originals? 
And let us ask those who have patiently read the 
Letters, — from No. 1 to No. 35, together with 
the appendix of names, scraps, and jottings, — 
what there is to be found in any one that can by 
possibility be tortured into an offence to the liv- 
ing or the dead? 

_ Ifany weight rest in this affair upon Mr. Car- 
lyle’s shoulders beyond the mere fact that he 
gave too ready credence to the tale of the histo- 
ry of these documents, nothing can be more easy 





Old Songs. 


than for him to relieve himself from it. Though 
he has not seen personally the owner of the pa- 
pers, his friend has; and can, of course, be pro- 
duced to state that the said owner admitted hav- 
ing sent them,—and under the very peculiar 
circumstances which have occasioned our re- 
marks. In many minds, a strong suspicion exists 
as to the non-authenticity of these Letters and 
Diary; and, as we have said, we cannot help 
thinking that there are in them words, and even 
phrases, which may not be warranted by the 
originals. — Atheneum. 





OLD SONGS. 


BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 


In ancient times, the Muses were said to be 
only three, Mneme, or “ Memory ;” Metele, or 
“ Meditation ;” and <Aoide, or “Song.” Ac- 
cording to the poet Aleman, they were the 
daughters of Uranus and Gea, dwelling in 
Mount Helicon, but nevertheless children of 
Earth. It is of the last-mentioned of these three 
gentle sisters that we are about to write, claim- 
ing her as one of the sweetest of our household 
deities to this day. 

Music has been called “an artistic union of 
inarticulate sounds and rhythm, exciting agree- 
able sensations, and raising mental images and 
emotions directly or indirectly pleasing. As an 
adjunct, it is a beautiful illustration of language ; 
combined with the sister art it becomes a highly 
ornamental kind of eloquence.” It is a tuneful 
link between the present and the past—a sweet 
and mysterious voice, whispering of by-gone 
days —and friends— and scenes— and bright, 
fairy hopes that may never come again. “Mu- 
sical floods of tears!’”—to quote the words of 
one of its most enthusiastic votaries — “ gushes 
of pure joyfulness! exquisite embodiments of 
fugitive thoughts!” A thing of dreams, and 
memories, and beauty! Melodious outpourings 
of genius, that slip into the heart, as dear old 
Christopher North says, just like light, no one 
knows how, filling its chambers sweetly and 
silently, and leaving it nothing more to desire 
for perfect contentment. 

Madame De Stael advocates the infinite supe- 
riority of instrumental over vocal music, on 
account of the vagueness of the former leaving 
so much to the imagination; while Mestastasio 
describes it as possessing that advantage over 
poetry, which a universal language has over a 
particular one. But this is a subject upon which 
we have no intention of entering, the present 
paper being devoted to the thoughts and remi- 





niscences indissolubly connected with Old Song 
—and who has not some such ? 

We are told by Lucretius, that “the birds 
taught man to sing.” “ And did God teach the 
birds ?” asked one who was too bright and pure 
for this world, and is now, we trust, among the 
angels in heaven. The expression of that child- 
ish face, with the clear earnest eyes, and thought- 
ful brow, is haunting us yet. “Did God teach 
the birds? or did they burst out singing all at 
once, when they opened their eyes upon so 
beautiful a world ? I do not think I should have 
required teaching, it seems so natural to sing 
when we are happy!” Like that young child, 
many of our ancient philosophers believe song 
and speech to have been coeval. 

Music among the Greeks is a comprehensive 
term, signifying poetry sung with some sort of 
accompaniment. According to tradition, Cadmus 
with his Pheenicians originally introduced music 
into Greece. But Plutarch, in his “ Dialogue on 
Music,” first makes Lycias a professor of the art, 
repeats the statement of Heraclides, that Am- 
phion, the son of Jupiter and Antiope, taught 
the Greeks to compose and sing lyric poetry: 
then by a second interlocutor, Soterichus contra- 
dicts the first, assigning to Apollo the merit of 
having converted Greece into a"musical nation 
— Apollo, the singer, as he is termed by Horace. 

“ By what is called Greek music, therefore,” 
writes the able author of that article in Knight’s 
Cyclopedia, “ we understand the union of poetry 
and music, the former of the two exercising the 
greatest sway over the mind, because expressing 
noble sentiments — gracefully inculcating relig- 
ion and morality—teaching obedience to the 
laws— exciting generous feelings — and inspir- 
ing patriotism and courage. It is thus only that 
we can account for the effects said to be wrought 
by ancient music.” And again, he repeats his 
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belief that it is the blending of harmony and 
song, which undeniably operated with such 
amazing force on all classes of the people — 
music being but the ally of verse. According 
to Plato and Aristotle, the Greeks, too, had their 
old songs, some of which have descended to the 
present day, full of classical and traditional 
associations. 

Homer is said to have sung his own epics. 
What is so delightful as to hear a poet sing his 
own compositions ? The expression, the soul of 
the poetry, coming from his lips just as it 
welled-up from the deep fountain of inspiration, 
the mysteries of which are so little understood 
by the uninitiated. What is so delightful as to 
set some favorite rhyme to a tune of our own, 
and sing it to weariness — if that were possible ? 
It is pleasant enough for an author to find his 
works translated into a foreign language ; but to 
hear his own songs, unexpectedly, in a far land 
—ah! that is fame indeed! 

Rousseau describes song (chanson) “as a very 
brief, lyrical poem, founded commonly on agree- 
able subjects, to which a melody is added for the 
purpose of singing it on familiar occasions, either 
at table among friends, or to a beloved object ; 
and even when alone, to dissipate the ennui of 
the rich, and to lighten the care and labors of 
the poor” — but their principal charm must ever 
rest in association. It is scarcely needed that 
they should possess any peculiar merit of their 
own, but will be quite sufficient if they serve to 
call up a faint remembrance of the last time we 
heard them; and of the dear ones who might 
have been with us then. If they bring back the 
past, even though it be in sorrow—the melody 
remaining when the voice that warbled it so 
sweetly is hushed in death! 


“ A well-known tune 
Which in some dear scene we have loved to hear — 
Remember’d now in sadness !” 


“We would liken music,” says L. E. L., “to 
Aladdin’s lamp, worthless in itself—- not so for 
the spirits which obey its call. We love it 
for the buried hopes, the garnered memories, 
the tender feelings it can summon with a 
touch.” 

“ As children,” writes a celebrated authoress, 
“and before the sister-band was broken and 
divided by death and change, we had, I well 
remember, a pleasant custom of singing in turns, 
either at our needlework, or after we retired to 
rest. And I have many a time, when I hap- 
pened to lie awake at night, heard my little 
sister still singing on in her sleep. The memory 
of my gladsome and innocent childhood comes 
back like a spell, whenever I hear those old 
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How truly has the poet said — 


“There is delight in singing, though none hear 
Beside the singer !” 


It is so natural to sing when one is happy. On 
a bright sunny day, for instance —or as we sit 
alone —or go about our household tasks — ay, 
and even at our desk, when the mood is on us, 
the invisible Aoide, and the heart’s music will 
have vent! How an old song, or sometimes 
only a few lines of one, heard long since, comes 
back all of a sudden, like a flash of lightning, 
haunting us for days and weeks, ever in our 
thoughts and on our lips, breaking forth half- 
involuntarily into words — and, then, as strangely 
it fades away, and returns not again for years ; 
just as if its memory had gone to gladden some 
one else. How often, when sorrow has stricken 
us into silence, has a few notes of some old 
familiar song broken the spell, and compelled us 
irresistibly, as it were, to join in that well-loved 
melody, so that we have wept to find ourselves 
singing, and yet sang on until we forgot our 
weeping ! 

We can remember, years ago, going on a visit 
to one who, although personally unknown to us 
at the time, we had been accustomed to regard 
with no little awe and reverence, and feeling, as 
the young are apt to feel in a strange house, and 
among strangers, until, on opening the window 
the following morning, we chanced to hear our 
hostess singing in the garden beneath, as she 
tended her flowers. That old song acted like 
a charm in removing the barrier between us, 
and dissipating those causeless fears, which never 
returned again during that happy and memora- 
ble visit. 

What a large proportion of people, even in 
the most elevated and intellectual society, there 
are, who prefer hearing a simple old ballad before 
any thing else: although very many want the 
courage to confess it. Look round you, for 
instance, at the soirée or concert-room — first, 
perhaps, comes an instrumental performance by 
a brilliant and popular musician, whose spirit, as 
Bellini says of Beethoven, “actually seems to 
create the inconceivable, while his fingers per- 
form the impossible!” A few enter into the 
beauty of the conception, others admire and 
marvel at the rapidity, and at the same time the 
exquisite finish of his execution. Some, lulled 
by those sweet sounds, suffer their thoughts to 
wander away in a pleasant, dreamy idleness, the 
spell of which is only broken at last by their 
cessation. And not a few wonder when it is to 
end, and the singing begin. 

And now follows an Italian air from the last 
new Opera. Half the people present, in all 
probability, do not understand the language, 
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and are trying to look as if they did; but in spite 
of that splendid voice, it is a dull affair for them. 
And even when the talent of the singer rises, as 
we have known it to do, superior to all language, 
electrifying, and taking the admiration of her 
hearers, as it were by storm, with her charming 
cadences, and bird-like notes, and drawing down 
one unanimous burst of applause — it is still but 
a poor triumph compared to that achieved by 
old songs. 

“Now, Fanny, dear,” whispered an elderly 
gentleman nearest to his companion, “they are 
going to sing your song!” . 

We turned involuntarily ; but one glance was 
sufficient to assure us that the simple little 
woman who looked up to him with her sweet, 
loving smile, was no authoress or song-writer, 
but his wife; and the air, one which in all prob- 
ability she had sung to him years ago — before 
they were married, perhaps. 

The song was touching and plaintive. Old 
enough to have its memories —no light recom- 
mendation in these days of “new music ”—all 
could understand ~ many felt it. Tears rushed 
unbidden into eyes, albeit unused to weeping. 
Those who smiled then, and there were not a 
few glad young hearts to whom sorrow and sad- 
ness were but names, will weep perchance when 
they hear it again, at the recollection of that 
happy evening, and those who made its happi- 
ness for them. There were less apparent mani- 
festations of applause, and more deep and silent 
gratification. The elderly gentleman was the 


only one who did not look quite satisfied — noth- 


ing could equal the remembrance of Fanny’s 
singing for him; and yet, as he said, “it was 
pleasant enough to listen, and think of old 
times.” 

A venerable-looking woman, with the tears 
still glistening on her pale cheeks, and mourning 
in her dress, but still more in her face, turned to 
whisper something to her companion : — 

“That was our poor Mary’s song— bless 
her!” 

We thought of “she —the silver tongued,” 
so exquisitely described by Christopher North, 
in bis paper on Christmas Dreams, “as about to 
sing an old ballad, words and air alike, hundreds 
of years old— and sing she doth, while tears 
begin to fall, with a voice too mournfully beauti- 
ful long to breathe below. And ere another 
Christmas shall have come with its falling snows, 
doomed to be mute on earth, but to be hymning 
in Heaven.” 

But, after all, the Mary referred to might 
have been married only, and gone away from 
the home of her youth, or unhappy. The word 
“ poor” has a thousand significations, and is used 
in endearment as well as commiseration. 
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Why is it that we are “never merry when we 
hear sweet music?” That, according to Shel- 
ley — 


“ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought ¢” 


Can there be aught of truth in the wild and 
poetical creed of the Hindoos, regarding musical 
effect, which they strictly connect with past 
events, believing that it arises from our recalling 
to memory the airs of Paradise, heard in a state 
of pre-existence — mistaking the inspirations of 
genius for the dreams of immortality? The 
Egyptians believe that men were spirits fallen 
from a brighter world, and that a genius stands 
at the entrance of mortal life with a Lethean cup 
in his hand, from which every soul, before it 
wanders out, is forced to take a deep oblivious 
draught, awakening with only a confused and 
indistinct recollection of the past. Among these 
glimpses of the “ better-land,” harmony is sup- 
posed to be one of the most frequent occurrence. 
Plato has a similar faith, and looks upon the 
human soul as an exile from its radiant home, 
followed by infinite aspirations, and haunting 
recollections of the Beautiful in sight and sound. 
How exquisitely has this idea been shadowed 
forth by one of the sweetest of our living poet- 
esses ; * — 


“A yearning to the Beautiful denied you, 
Shall strain your powers ; 

Ideal sweetness shall over-glide you, 
Resumed from ours! 

In all your music our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross ; 

And all fair sights shall mind you of diviner, 
With sense of loss!” 


How often do we hear some sweet air which 
seems strangely familiar, and yet, if we ever 
heard it before, it must have been thus ——or in 
our dreams !—a wild creed which Fancy revels 
in, at the same time that Reason rejects. But 
we willingly quit the mysteries of philosophy, for 
the realities of truth and experience. 

A few years since, at a large soirce, where 
half the company were unknown to us, we 
chanced to sit opposite a lady, who, but for sub- 
sequent events, would in all probability have 
been passed over unnoticed in our eager search 
after the principal stars in the literary hemi- 
sphere — those wandering lights which had ever 
a strange charm for us. She was below the 
middle size, with nothing striking either in dress 
or manner — one of those every-day faces which 
Professor Longfellow happily compares to “a 
book, where no line is written, save perhaps a 
date!” 


* Miss E. B. Barrett. 
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On a sudden the hum of eager voices was 
hushed into silence, or only heard in suppressed 
whispers; and some one commenced singing an 
old Scotch ballad, simple and characteristic, 
but not remarkable for any depth of sentiment. 
The heart creates its own pathos. ‘The lady be- 
fore mentioned shuddered, and changed color as 
she listened. Her bosom heaved with some 
hidden and painful emotion. She struggled 
evidently and vainly against it, becoming at 
length so fearfully pale, that we could not help 
asking if she were ill. She looked up half-un- 
consciously — the look was no longer a fair un- 
written scroll, but deeply indented with the 
traces of sorrow and anguish. 

“Take me away!” exclaimed she, wildly, 
and imploringly. “I cannot bear this!” 

We went into the ante-room. Fortunately 

there was no one there; and sitting down, she 
covered her face with her hands, and wept and 
sobbed like a child, evidently forgetting that she 
was not alone. And then recovering herself by 
a strong effort, and with a convulsive laugh, that 
was sadder far than tears, began to apologize 
for the trouble she had given, and to murmur 
something about the heat and the crowd, as she 
sarelessly arranged her dark hair, so that it fell 
like a shadow over her pale face. Just then, 
one of her party, who were all strangers to us, 
came in search of her, and we re-entered the 
room together. 

We saw her once again in the course of the 
evening, laughing and talking with much ani- 
mation, and apparent gaietd de ceur ; but failed 
in all our endeavours to learn her name. Nor 
could our kind hostess, among her two hundred 
guests, be brought to recollect and identify that 
particular one who had so much interested us. 
And having no means of ascertaining her real 
history, we were forced to content ourselves 
with imagining a dozen different ones, all more 
or less connected with Old Songs. 

“ Show me a heart,” writes L. E. L., “ without 
its hidden wound!” And we verily believe, 
that however outwardly calm and self-possessed, 
each have their secret sorrow, unguessed, unpit- 
ied, unrevealed, but for those lightning touches 
of association, which, unlocking the barriers of a 
cold, but necessary reserve, give us transient 
glimpses of a sad and sorrowful romance, often- 
times when least expected. 

Song-love, if we may so express it, is a home 
feeling — Aoide, a household deity. The maiden 
sings among her flowers, or at her daily tasks. 
The mother sings to the infant on her breast; 
and again, the little children, as they grow up 
around her, sing at their merry play. But by- 
and-bve, all of a sudden, perhaps, one young 
voice is hushed! and the mother weeps to hear 
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the same song warbled by other lips; and then 
smiles again in the trusting faith of her meck 
heart, to think that little one, through the merits 
of the Redeemer, may be singing still —in heav- 
en. The young wife sings to her husband, and 
he is a lover once again. The daughter sings to 
her father and mother, when the toils of the day 
are over and they gather round the hearth, 
some ancient ditty for the hundredth time, to 
which the old people listen with tears in their 
eyes; she thinking the while of other things; 
for that song has no charm for her, save that 
they love to listen to it. They calling to mind 
the scenes and hopes of the Past, and hearing in 
imagination the voices of those who have been 
resting in the quiet grave years ago, the mother 
remembers how she used to sing it when a girl, 
gathering wild flowers in her native wood, and 
the father that memorable day when he heard it 
for the first time. It was a bright epoch in both 
their lives. 

Mrs. Ellis imagines a sweet scene, which may 
not be altogether ideal—of a brother, a prodi- 
gal—an alien from the paths of peace —a 
dweller in distant lands, still haunted by this 
fireside music, telling him, as it were, to return, 
until he exclaims at length, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Scripture, “I will arise, and go to my 
father!” How readily—how joyfully is he 
received and forgiven. Nevertheless, a feeling 
of estrangement steals over them almost imper- 
ceptibly —the inevitable result of a long ab- 
sence. Presently the sister sits down to the in- 
strument; she touches a few chords, and begins 
to sing. It is the evening hymn. How often 
have they sung it together years ago; and now 
once again their voices blend; but his has grown 
manly since then, and yet, when he first began, 
it trembled like that of a little child. The whole 
family join in the sacred melody — heart and 
voice united, as of old. That hymn has broken 
down the barriers of time and change, and made 
them all one again. * 

We have known the memory of a hymn, un- 
der the blessing of God, to be more powerful 
even than this in recalling the wanderer back to 
penitence and peace, and realizing the cry of the 
returning prodigal, in its true and Scriptural 
sense ;— a sweet and touching reminiscence, but 
scarcely suited to the character of our present 
paper. 

How exquisitely simple and natural is Burns’ 
description of “ Bonnie Jean ;” — 

“ And aye she wrought her mammie’s wark, 
And aye she sang sae merrilie ; 


The blithest bird upon the bush 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she.” 


We knew just such a one, years ago. Her 
real name was Margaret, but we have called her 
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Jean, ever since we read it. Thus would she 
go about the house, always busy, and always 
merry ; working and singing, so that it did one’s 
heart good to hear her. She was not rich or 
accomplished — having been brought up at home, 
under the eyes of a kind and judicious parent, 
who took care not to sacrifice the useful to the 
ornamental. Jean possessed no instrument, and 
we are not sure that she could have played 
above half-a-dozen tunes on it if she had; but 
her ear was quick, and her voice sweet and ex- 
pressive. The old father thought that no one in 
the world sang like his Margaret, and was never 
tired of asking her for “My ain Fireside,” 
“ John Anderson my Jo,” “ The Banks o’ Doon,” 
and many others of the same kind — all of which 
she sang without music, generally as she sat at 
work, in a soft, plaintive voice, that was irresist- 
ibly touching. We can remember hearing her 
sing “ Auld Robin Gray,” once, and weeping 
like achild.. The recollection of “ Bonnie Jean” 
is inseparably connected with these old songs. 

Lucy Grey had a voice like a bird — not 
powerful, but full of sweetness and expression. 
Whether it was that sweet voice, or her fair, 
gentle face, we know not, but wherever she 
went she won all hearts, and dearer than all to 
her — that of her brave cousin, Walter Graham. 
Searcely an evening passed but he was sure to 
find some excuse for making his appearance at 
her mother’s house, where Lucy never wearied 
of playing his favorite songs, which became hers 
also from the moment he admired them. Sing- 
ing did not, however, hinder more serious mat- 
ters; and when Walter Graham was forced at 
length to rejoin his regiment, it was as the be- 
trothed husband of his cousin Lucy. But he 
never returned again ! 

Years passed away, and the sorrow-stricken 
girl arose up at length from her sick couch, to 
mingle in that world which seemed a dreary 
wilderness to her without him. We can fancy 
her sitting alone, and singing once more those 
well-remembered songs, pausing between each, 
as though the low, praiseful whisper of her dead 
lover could ever come again, save in memory. 
Poor Lucy! And yet there are others more to 
be pitied -— when old songs bring back the 
changed! Thy grief is sweet compared to the 
agony —the bitterness ——the wounded pride, 
and blighted affection, connected with such rem- 
iniscences. 

The poet bows down his lofty head to listen 
to the simple melodies of his childhood, and 
hold communion with the household spirits that 
come back at their call, as though it were but 
yesterday. What changes have passed over him 
since then! From a song-lover, he has become, 
by the most natural transition in the world, a 
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song-writer. All true poets must needs be, more 
or less, admirers of old ballads; it is a part of 
their sweet creed, as worshippers of the Beauti- 
ful! Hope whispers — what those songs are to 
him now, his may be to others, years hence; 
while the heart of the poet burns within him at 
the thought. 

“ Of all my compositions,” said a veteran au- 
thor, as he sat tranquil and gray-headed, beneath 
the shade of his well-earned laurels, “ nothing 
perhaps has ever afforded me more real happi- 
ness than a song written years ago, at the com- 
mencement of my literary career, and before I 
became so completely absorbed in more abstruse 
studies. The world has claimed all else, but the 
song still makes music in my heart and home. 
My children sing it to me every night; and 
sometimes in the day as well I hear them hum- 
ming it; and they little think how it pleases me 
to listen. And they will sing it still, with tears 
maybe,” added the old man, “ when I am dead 
and gone!” 

Two sisters sat together in their humble apart- 
ment ; one wore a widow’s cap; both were pale 
and sorrow-stricken. They worked on in si- 
lence, until a woman’s clear voice arose up all 
of a sudden from the narrow street beneath, and 
commenced singing an old ballad, while the wid- 
ow’s tears fell fast. 

“Do you remember, Anne, where we last 
heard that song?” asked she. But her sister 
had forgotten. There were many tearful rem- 
iniscences, and a few sun-bright links in the 
chain of association, but this was not one of them 
for her. She had been sewing placidly on, the 
song and the singer alike unheeded, except once, 
when it just crossed her mind that it was a bitter 
day to be abroad in, and so thinly clad as that 
poor ballad-singer — somehow ballad-singers al- 
ways do come out on wet days. 

“Tt was at the Isle of Wight,” continued the 
young widow, following out the train of her own 
tangled thoughts. “Surely you must recollect, 
dear Anne, how you and I and Frank set out to 
visit the new light-house, leaving the rest of our 
party comfortably established at the little cot- 
tage adjoining the Sand-rock Hotel, and how 
we grew tired when little more than half-way, 
and sat down to rest. It was a still, moonlight 
evening, and Frank sang that very song to us. 
I have never heard it since, save in my dreams, 
until now. What a happy night that was! We 
never got as far as the light-house after all, but 
remained talking, and planning out a long future 
that was not to be. Ah! I little thought then of 
losing him so soon !” 

“ God’s will be done!” ‘said Anne gently. — 
“He sendeth sorrow in love, lest our hearts 
should cling over much to earth.” 
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The ballad-singer passed on, and the sisters 
were left alone again, with the memory of the 
past. 

Once more the woman’s shrill voice rose up, 
mingled with the pattering of the rain against 
the casement, and penetrated home after home 
in vain; there was nokindred echo in the hearts 
of those who heard it. A veteran author, whose 
thoughts came slower than they were wont, 
what with age and poverty, and the incubus 
which weighs ever on those who are forced to coin 
poetry into bread — wearied and annoyed, sent 
down word that if she did not move on, he 
would give her in charge. But upon his wife’s 
observing that it was a terrible night to be 
abroad in, qualified the command by a few half- 
pence, and the half of their frugal supper. 

“ After all,” said he, with a smile, “ it is easier 
writing songs here by our bit of fire (and it was 
but a bit,) than singing them in the cold, wet 
streets.” A blessing surely rested on his poetry 
that night. 

Again the ballad-singer passed on, and her 
voice had more of melody in it. The kind face 
and gentle words of the poet’s wife had done her 
good, beside providing for the wants of the pres- 
ent hour; and the poor, happily for them, in one 
sense, seldom look beyond. Presently the door 
of a respectable house opened, and a young 
woman, decently dressed, beckoned her forward, 
and slipped a shilling into her hand, observing 
that it was a wild night. The ballad-singer 
looked up astonished at receiving so much, and 
saw by the lamp-light traces of tears recently 
shed on the thin cheek of her benefactress. The 
young woman shook her head when she offered 
her one of the ballads which she had been sing- 
ing, declaring with a sigh that she knew it by 
heart ; and, interrupting her thanks and _bless- 
ings by again closing the door, went back into 
her neat little parlour, and leaning her head 
upon her hand, wept long and bitterly. 

A love of country, as well as kindred and 
friends, is indissolubly linked with old songs. 


The Swiss, although not in general a people of 


great susceptibility, are said to be peculiarly 
alive to this feeling; and also the Irish and 
Scotch, more especially the latter. How touch- 
ing it is to hear home-songs in a strange land ! — 
the simple melodies of childhood, hundreds and 
hundreds of miles away, like the sweet voices 
of familiar friends. Terpander, the Lesbian 
musician, is said to have quelled an insurrection 
in Lacedemon by his songs. ‘“ Who has not 
heard or read,” says a late author, “of the ex- 
traordinary effects of the Jacobite airs, so asso- 
ciated with the cause in which they had been 
such powerful agents, that even still they make 
the blood to tingle, and the heart to throb? and 
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that enthusiasm which flew like the electric spark 
through every rank wherever the Marseilloise 
hymn was heard —a whole audience rising sim- 
ultaneously, and amidst the waving of handker- 
chiefs, and gestures of devotion, joining heart 
and voice in the national anthem — regiments 
dropping on their knees, and as it were, solemn- 
ly devoting themselves to the cause in which 
they were engaged ? —or the Ranz des Vaches, 
upon the hearing of which the poor expatriated 
Swiss soldiers were wont to melt into tears — 
many deserted — others fell ill—and not a few 
actually died, it is said, of mere home-sick- 
ness ?” 

We are told by Mr. Malone, that one night, 
when Sir Joshua Reynolds was at Venice, the 
manager of the Opera, in compliment to the 
English gentlemen there, ordered the band to 
play an English ballad tune. It happened to be 
a popular air, which was played or sung in every 
street at the time of their leaving London; and 
by recalling to mind that metropolis, with all 
its connections and endearing circumstances, 
brought tears into the artist’s eyes, as well as in- 
to those of his countrymen who were present. 
In all this the spell lies simply in an old song, 
hallowed by memory and association. 

Religion, also, has her old songs —the Can- 
ticles, that “song of songs”— as the name so 
sweetly signifies “the most beautiful song!” 
Ané more ancient still, when Moses sang at the 
head of the tribes, after the miraculous passage 
of the Red Sea, Miriam’s Song. The Songs of 
David, the Song of the Angels, the Songs of 
Zion, began on earth, and perfected in Heaven. 
A theme full of holy and beautiful thoughts and 
imaginings — hauntings of a glorious immortality, 
but all too sacred for our presentp aper. Hymns 
are a kind of spiritual songs, the influences of 
which are perhaps more lasting than any other 
kind of uninspired melody. We learn them in 
childhood, and in old age their memory comes back 
to gladden and to bless us. We lisp them at a 
mother’s knee, and murmur them ona dying- 
bed. A hymn is often among the last things 
retained by the fading memory — the last sound 
upon the trembling lips ;— like “ Much-afraid,” 
in the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ we pass through 
the river singing. 

It is astonishing the pertinacity with which old 
songs linger in the heart, long after things that 
seemed of far more importance have been for- 
gotten. The aged man looking dimly back upon 
childhood’s hardly-acquired loye, remembers little 
else save its songs. We can well recollect such 
an one, who for many years filled the professor’s 
chair at Edinburgh, and was justly celebrated as 
the first classical scholar of his day. But all 
these things have passed from him now like a 
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AUSTRALIA FELIX.* 


The above is a rather comprehensive title- 
page, but the contents of the volume bear it out. 
Australia Felix — auspicious name !—is the 


pet of the family. 
along a thriving, healthy babe of grace, that has 


Hume, a colonist, whose grazings bordered on 
Lake George, and who, accompanied by a neigh- 


| bouring settler, Mr. Howell, set out on a roving 
youngest of British colonies, and, therefore, the | 


It has, moreover, been all | 


suffered but slightly from the diseases which | 


usually afflict infant colonies. 
its twelfth year, it has fairly surmounted the 
helplessness and attendant ills of childhood, and 
is now as vigorous and full of hope and promise 
as a young Yankee. Perhaps this colony should 
have been allowed to attain the age of majority 
before its early history or autobiography had 
been so fully written; but with it a dozen years 
have been as fifty with the older settlements, and 
have brought it to equal maturity. It has the 
further claim of being at present, to sheep-farm- 
ers, one of the most promising fields for emigra- 
tion throughout the entire extent of the vast 
Southland. In 1835 Port Philip was a wilder- 
ness; in 1847 its thirty-five thousand British 
subjects export annually nearly ten millions of 
pounds of wool, now the great staple of all the 
Australian colonies, as it once was of England. 
The few cattle, and the scanty flocks originally 
spread over the wide unoccupied pastures of the 
colony, are now numbered, the cattle by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the sheep by millions. 
The early and rapid prosperity of this colony is 
in a great measure, we would think, to be ac- 
counted for by the first settlers being from the 
neighbouring colonies of Van Diemen’s Land 
and New South Wales; persons with some capi- 
tal, great enterprise, possessed of requisite knowl- 
edge of the country, and trained in the habits of 
colonial life. These favorable circumstances, 
and their proximity to the older settlements, ex- 
empted the colonists of Port Philip from the 
difficulties and hardships with which all the other 
colonies have had to struggle. And yet it may 
qualify our admiration of the early prosperity of 
Port Philip, to recollect that the oldest of these 
flourishing and populous colonies is a penal set- 
tlement, of little more than fifty years’ dura- 
tion. 

There are contending claims to what is term- 
ed the discovery of Australia Felix. The first 
explorer seems to have been Mr. Hamilton 


* Australia Felix ; or, a Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the New Settlement of Port-Philip, New 
South Wales, including full particulars of the Manners 
and Condition of the Aboriginal Natives, with Obser- 
vations on Emigration, on the System of Transporta- 
tion, and on Colonial Policy, &c. &e. By William 
Westgarth. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


Though only in | 











expedition in search of fresh pastures for his 
flock, and descried this land of promise. The 
expeditions of Captain Stuart, Mitchell, and oth- 
ers, followed, until the whole region was not on- 
ly explored, but suddenly occupied, the squat- 
ters generally preceding the regular surveyors. 
In Australia, as in other new countries, the last 
tract explored is somehow always found to be the 
finest and most fertile; and this fully holds of 
Port Philip or Australia Felix. And without 
question, when compared with the Sydney dis- 
trict of New South Wales, and some of the other 
settlements, it does seem to possess advantages 
both of soil and climate, though the great fea- 
tures of the Australian colonies are everywhere 
the same; a thin arid soil, and scanty vegeta- 
tion, with liability to severe and protracted 
droughts. Mr. Westgarth, who has made care- 
ful and diligent use of the labors of preceding 
writers, and whose work may rather be regard- 
ed as an elaborate and judicious compilation, 
than a book, the result of original and personal 
observation and research, has devoted one long 
chapter to a description of the surface of Austra- 
lia Felix, and another to its climate, which if not 
the best in the world, is surely about the second 
best. The hot, parching winds of summer are 
the greatest drawback on its general salubrity ; 
but if in well-constructed houses the influence of 
these blighting blasts may be so effectually guard- 
ed against that the temperature rarely exceeds 
75°, there is little ground for complaint. All is 
said in one word. 

“ During six weeks of winter the sky may be 
generally overcast, and the country and the roads 
inconveniently affected by the continuous show- 
ers. But for nearly ten months of the year the 
climate is unexceptionable. The evenings of 
summer are in general clear and cool, and at- 
tended with a copious dew. The dryness and 
genial warmth of the air afford an almost unin- 
terrupted daily access to the open country; and 
there appears in the general buoyancy of the 
population a degree of enjoyment of existence 


far beyond what is usually exhibited in the dul- 
ler climes of the Fatherland.” 


Ifin such a salubrious country disease is known, 
the patients have to blame their own folly and 
intemperance. Count Strzelecki, one of the lat- 
est wanderers over the Australian regions, says 
that Port Philip, in its summer season, resem- 
bles Baden, Marseilles, and Bordeaux ; in its 


winter, Palermo or Buenos Ayres; the fluctua- | 
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dream. It is sad to mark the wreck of that glo- 
rious intellect — the wandering mind — the fail- 
ing memory — and yet he can sing ‘ Auld Rob- 
in Gray’ throughout from begininng to end, 
without missing a word, and with evident appre- 
ciation of its sweet and quiet pathos. 

And now we hasten to conclude a paper over 
which a few may smile, while the many will bear 
witness by their tears to its deep truth — and it 
may be, even the very sceptics become followers 
of our simple creed; when the songs, warbled 
night after night to gladden the cheerful fireside, 
around which cluster a loving band of undivided 
hearts, shall be all that is left to remind them of 
past happiness—when the mother’s favorite 
song shall be sung, and mother not there to listen 
—the song of the once beloved, now changed 
or dead — the cradle-song, and the little one in 
Heaven — the song of joy that serves only to set 
us weeping—the song that marks an anniver- 
sary in young lives, turning our tears into laugh- 
ter, and our laughter into tears, recalling scenes, 
events, fair faces, gentle tones, hopes, fears, and 
memories, mysteriously linked and associated 
with old songs. 

In the early stages of life we can have but 
few anniversaries. ‘Time is unmarked by memo- 
ry and full of hope. Gradually, however, there 
arises a calendar in our individual history, made 
up of such strange hieroglyphics as to be incom- 
prehensible to any but ourselves. Bright days 
and hours never to be forgotten are signified 
only by a flower or a song. An old tune, regis- 
tered long since in that fairy almanac, brings 
along with it a crowd of recollections that have 
not visited our minds for years, and seemed to 
have gone away for ever —dim shapes familiar 
to the memory, forgotten and remembered again 
like the fragments of a dream. “ Once more 
we walk the great city of the past,” so vividly 
described by Professor Longfellow — “ with its 
silent marble streets, and moss-grown walls, and 
spires uprising with a wave-like flickering mo- 
tion ;— and hear, amid the mournful sound of 
funeral bells, sweet and sorrowful voices that 
keep continually singing, ‘ O, forget us not! O, 
forget us not !’” 


Happy, for the most part, are those families 


where Aoide holds a place among their house- 
hold deities, and has an altar on the domestic 
hearth. It is to be regretted that music and 
singing, especially the latter, should be so little 
cultivated in the homes of our English poor, 
where it could scargely fail to shed a gentle and 
humanizing influence, besides forming a fresh 
link to bind its inmates together. Attention has, 
however, been already drawn to this subject, 
and Harmony now forms a prominent branch of 
education in most of our principal schools— 





Throughout the greater part of the Continent, 
the cultivation of music and singing prevails 
more or less among all classes, and is a source of 
pure delight to the poor as well as to the rich. 
And also in Bohemia, and other districts of Ger- 
many, Professox Robson mentions that he has 
frequently heard pleasant vocal music even 
among the Russian boors. 

The celebrated Dr. Rush advocates singing 
on a fresh ground from any we have yet touched 
upon, considering it as a powerful corrective of 
the too common tendency to pulmonic com- 
plaints; and records his entire conviction, that 
the true cause why the Germans are seldom af- 
flicted with consumption, is the strength which 
their lungs acquire by being constantly exercised 
in vocal music. He considers no education 
complete in which singing is not included ; 
learned not as an accomplishment, but a sweet 
and untiring source of enjoyment for ourselves 
and others; and thus lessening the temptation 
to wander out of the charmed circle of home in 
search of amusement. 

The utilitarian spirit of the present age, so 
far from destroying, as some murmurers assert, 
keeps guard over the Beautiful! not as a thing 
apart, to be worshipped by the few, but a feel- 
ing and an influence to be shed abroad among 
the common things of every-day life, to gladden 
and to bless the many. Nothing can be too 
highly prized which tends to cherish and keep 
alive the flame of domestic love and sympathy. 
The spirits of that lamp, whose gentle radiance 
makes our happiness here below, are many ; but 
Aoide is the blithest and busiest of them all! 
Her sweet voice lures back the wanderer, and 
cheers the weary exile with visions of his lost 
come. A welcome guest in palace or bower ; or 
sitting with the home-loving, by the quiet hearth, 
making the long hours pass pleasantly away — 
she hushes to sleep the cradled child — makes 
melody for the young—and soothes the aged 
with a world of bygone memories. While en- 
joying the present she forgets not to lay up a 
precious store of sweet thoughts for the future ; 
and, like an enchantress, as she is, weaves many 
a tuneful spell, which winds itself irresistibly 
about the heart for evermore! A blessing on 
Aoide! <A blessing upon Old Songs! 

—Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


—-e-— 


An Improvep StTeAM-CARRIAGE. — Mr. 
Maxton, the chief mechanical engineer at Cairo, 
has made a design for a steam-carriage capable 
of conveying a whole cargo of passengers, lug- 
gage, and goods of one steamer across the Desert 
in a few hours, and which, with all the neces- 
saries, will only cost £3,400. 
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themselves connectedly and logically upon the 
subject.” In the neighbourhood of the settle- 
ments, the natives have evidently degenerated, 
and, with their native customs, ceremonials, and 
superstitions, have lost the few rude arts, the 
germ of civilization, together with their national 
feelings and their wild freedom. But they are 
a doomed and a fast-disappearing race, and it is 
idle to think more about them. Even missionary 
efforts have now been nearly abandoned, and 
the Home Government protection, however 
well-meant, is found unavailing. Nearly £40,- 
000, spent in the colony of Port Philip in pro- 
tecting the Aborigines, may have supplied a 
few rations to the miserable, starving creatures 
wandering about the settlements, but otherwise 
it has been worse than thrown away. It is, 
however, melancholy to read of the gradual 
abandonment of the missions. The Catholics 
and Wesleyans have held out best ; and now 


“ The conversion or efficient instruction of the 
older blacks is now generally admitted to be 
altogether impracticable. They are strongly 
opposed to any change of habits and customs, re- 
marks the Rev. Mr. Gunther of Mudgee, and 
seem knit together as in a conspiracy to keep 
out improvement. The children on reaching 
adult age are constituted by some mysterious 
ceremony, and become ‘as if enlisted and sworn.’ 
The rearing of the young children has therefore 
of late been the chief object of attention, and 
several schools for aboriginal children have been 
established. 

“The missionary philanthropy with regard to 
the younger natives has however been opposed 
by the seniors of the tribes. The parents are 
not generally willing that their children should 
be taken away from them, more particularly as 
it has been found necessary to keep the pupils 
as much as possible entirely aloof from their old 
associates. When the children under instruction 
are allowed to return at night to their parents’ 
encampment, all the good lessons of the day are 
usually swept away and laughed out of them; 
so that it is now the practice to board and lodge 
them at the school. Teaching in the native 
language is also, for similar reasons, found not 
to answer, and the children are now taught in 
English. But notwithstanding all care and pre- 
caution, they are always apt to run off whenever 
their tribes move away from the neighbourhood. 
There is often indeed great difficulty in inducing 
the boys to attend school at all, and the teachers 
must sometimes go round the encampments and 
take them away even against their wishes. Al- 
though the natives may tacitly submit at the 
time, they are novertidiies much displeased at 
this interference with their families. One old 
man, whose children had been thus taken away, 
but had run back to him again on his removing 
from the vicinity of the school, used vehemently 
to declare, that if they were taken any more, he 
would appropriate some white children in their 
place, and teach them in his turn. He could 
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give them, he added, useful instruction in hunt- 
ing, fishing, and making nets, but the Europeans 
did no good to his children. 

“ Tt would be difficult to discover any defec- 
tive capacity of mind in the aboriginal native, 
if we judged him by his indications at school. 
Their aptness and quick pa are remark- 
able, and often positively superior to those of 
European children. Letters and figures are 
sasily acquired ; and although the bare and ab- 
stract character of arithmetical operations puz- 
zles them somewhat at first, yet these also are 
eventually mastered, and the early progress of 
the pupil is generally promising. The native 
children have thus been repeatedly considered, 
and by good authorities, to be as apt and intelli- 
gent as those of Europeans. Nevertheless, it is 
extraordinary that in no instance have these be- 
ginnings of civilization ripened, or been perma- 
nently sustained in adult age. All educated or 
trained aborigines, youths as well as adults, as 
far as testimony can be relied on, appear to have 
uniformly degenerated, abandoning at some pe- 
riod their civilized habits and associations, and 
returning to the life of their fathers. The apti- 
tude for civilization seems, therefore, to be dis- 
tinct from a mere readiness for accuiring the or- 
dinary elements of education.” 


Such is the philosophy of Mr. Westgarth, and 
so might a philanthropic Roman writer have 
reasoned about the capacities and moral qualities 
of his painted and skin-clad British ancestors. 
The natural history of Australia is neutral 
ground, and so is its geography and civil history. 
These are, therefore, fairly treated, and are full 
of interest and future promise. The rapid and 
prosperous progress of this colony is indeed one 
of the most cheering chapters in the late history 
of British settlements. It has been subjected to 
few or none of the usual hardships or backward 
casts of infant colonies. No difficulties have been 
experienced, except those into which the avidity 
or recklessness of the colonists have wilfully pre- 
cipitated them, or that rapacious and gambling 
spirit which passes by the gentle name of specu- 
lation. This has been the bane of all Southern 
colonies; and it ever carries with it its own bit- 
ter but wholesome antidote. The fever-fit of 
speculation never raged more hotly than in Mel- 
bourne, the capital of Port Philip, in the early 
years of the colony. The following passage is a 
curious and instructive chapter in the history of 
newly-formed settlements. It could nowhere, 
we imagine, be equalled, save in the United 
States :— 


“ The town of Melbourne was laid out on the 
northern bank of the Yarra in the form of an 
oblong square, with the streets at right angles 
to one another. The principal streets are of 
convenient breadth, and promise for the larger 
population and more elegant structures of the 
future city an open and agreeable effect, in ac- 
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tions of its temperature are those of Montpellier, 
and its usual mean is that of Naples. Nor is 
there a question that, without exaggeration, all 
these colonies possess, in a high degree, the un- 
speakable blessing of a fine climate. Mr. West- 
garth has given a very ample description of the 
Aborigines, a chapter on which, perhaps, the 
less that is now said the better. Though jhe 
strives to be impartial, his mind is evidently 
tinged with colonial prejudice. Since the Ab- 
origines of Australia, like those of Van Diemen’s 
Land, must be swept from among the human 
families, it is surely better to let them perish in 
silence, without further attempt to justify or ex- 
tenuate the extirpation of the doomed race, by 
the self-same Transatlantic philosophy which is 
employed to vindicate the destruction of the Red 
Indians; or by the arguments that a Roman 
moralist might have used, had the British Isles 
been considered worth retaining as a colony of 
Rome. Mr. Westgarth’s statements, however, 
convey a higher impression of the intellectual 
power and moral sentiments of the Aborigines 
than we have been accustomed to receive from 
other sources. Cannibalism takes a new aspect 
when viewed, as it is by the aboriginal Austra- 
lian, as “a duty to the dead, and a consolation 
to the living,” or when it is considered as a sort 
of solemn rite, that “the body should be partak- 
en of by the relatives and members of the tribe.” 
The whole subject is sufficiently disgusting. 
There is something pathetic in the following 
apology or vindication of the too-common crime 
of infanticide: — 


“ The encroachment of the colonists, and their 
practical disregard of aboriginal rights, weigh 
with discouraging effect upon the native mind; 
so that the presence of the whites is thus, per- 
haps, in some instances as efficient to increase 
infanticide, as in others it has been found instru- 
mental in restraining it. Mr. Thomas, one of 
the assistant protectors of the Port Philip dis- 
trict, speaks despairingly of the prevalence and 
even increase of this crime. He mentions an 
instance of an old chief, who acknowledged he 
had no power to stop the practice, the blacks stat- 
ing that they have now no country of their 
own, and were therefore unwilling to keep their 
children.” 


The portraits of the natives, taken from da- 
guerreotyped likenesses of various groups, might 
very easily, we think, pass for those of Irish 
peopleor Highlanders. There is nothing either 
ferocious or stupid in their faces. The rudiments 
of civilization are not wholly wanting, but, as 
holds among all savage tribes, the manners are 
further advanced than the arts. We are told— 


“When the tribes meet for festivity, and have 
no deaths to avenge, they are often extremely 
civil and social one with another. Strangers are 





formally introduced, the senior blacks describing 
to the company the country and lineage of their 
new acquaintance. Past occurrences are talked 
over, localities where food is abundant are men- 
tioned, and invitations given to relations and 
friends by the proprietors of these different dis- 
tricts to accompany them thither. The females 
by themselves are meanwhile engaged after their 
fashion. Births, marriages, and deaths, are duly 
discussed ; and the relation of family occurren- 
ces acquires a piquant edge by a sprinkling of 
gossip and scandal.” 
x * * > + 


“Frequently very limited in the number of 
members, the tribes seldom consist, even at the 
most, of more than two or three hundred individ- 
uals; but whether they be large or small, weak 
or powerful, they seem always perfectly distinct, 
separate and independent of one another, each 
inhabiting its own tract of country. There does 
not appear to be any system of acknowledged 
chieftainship, such as exists, for the obvious pur- 
poses of unity and strength, among the neigh- 
bouring New Zealanders and other more ad- 
vanced races of men. The general control and 
management of affairs appears to be, by mutual 
consent, in the hands of the adult or elderly 
males of the respective tribes. As the younger 
males advance in life, they are gradually initiat- 
ed into the mysteries of religion and government. 
The females are generally unenlightened on 
these topics. The meetings of the old men are 
of a sacred and secluded character, and it is high- 
ly offensive and dangerous to intrude upon them. 
Strzelecki describes his own risk on one occa- 
sion, from being in the vicinity of one of these 
secret assemblages. An implacable spirit of 
mutual enmity occasionally influences the differ- 
ent tribes.” 


Among their vague notions of a future state 
of existence, some are whimsical, though their 
origin may be found in the widely-diffused idea 
of a transmigratory state : — 


“They believe that they are to assume some 
other form of man or animal; and it is a very 
common understanding amongst them, that all 
the present white colonists are their own friends 
or ancestors who have thus risen from the dead. 
They have insisted so earnestly on this point, 
that these opinions may be regarded as a kind 
of settled doctrine. In some instances old 
females, who had taken a fancy for particular 
colonists, have argued themselves into a state of 
angry excitement because they were not recog- 
nized by their supposed former children and 
associates. A native, several years ago executed 
at Melbourne, whose case is mentioned by Mr. 
Hull, of Melbourne, appeared resigned to his 
fate under the consolatory view that he himself 
should afterwards be one of the colonists, re- 
marking that he would “jump up a white fellow, 
and have plenty of sixpences.” 


Mr. Westgarth states, with due solemnity, 
that ‘‘in general they seem to have very unde- 
cided views [of religion], and cannot explain 
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cordance with the climate of the country. But 
each of the considerable blocks which they mark 
out is traversed by a lane or ‘ little street,’ afford- 
ing a traflic entrance to the houses and stores ; 
and the cheaper sections of land in these locali- 
ties have been bought up by the poorer classes, 
who are often too densely thronged in their 
narrow quarters. 

“ The site of the town, whose lands were sub- 
sequently the object of such extravagant specu- 
lation, had been mapped out in half-acre por- 
tions called allotments, a term now associated 
with many sore reminiscences of golden hopes 
and rusty realities in the hard but wholesome 
experience of the colonists. The first land-sale, 
which consisted of these town-allotments, occur- 
red at Melbourne in June, 1837. The Govern- 
ment required payment in gold, and few were 
te se with the requisite description of value. 

he fortunate purchasers obtained such lots as 
were then sold at a rate varying from £30 to 
£100 per half-acre. After an interval of little 
more than two years, the value of each of these 
small areas of the green sod had ascended to 
thousands of pounds. At a sale by auction that 
occurred in 1839, which is still referred to with 
a sigh by the early colonist as the time of happy 
faces and general money-making, three half-acre 
sections realized the enormous sum of £10,250; 
and the purchaser, it was said, had found this 
extravagant investment to be also remunerative 
by means of the magic process of carving out his 
sections in fragments suitable to the wants and 
abilities of the crowd of buyers. Many parties 
were induced thus to speculate in land; and it 
must be admitted that the continual advance in 
the estimated value of this kind of property was 
a temptation difficult to be withstood, and a 
short and easy road to fortune. Numbers of 
the purchasers sold out with enormous profit, 
and again plunged, with their enlarged means, 
into investments which had already proved so 
advantageous. 

“ The settlement had been founded, and for a 
short period at first continued to be peopled 
chiefly by immigration from Van Diemen’s Land. 
But attention was soon excited in a wider field ; 
and Sydney poured forth her adventurers and 
her capital to participate in the profitable traflic 
going on at Port Philip. Two Anglo-Austrian 
banks, previously in operation in Sydney, prompt- 
ly established branches in a town of such in- 
creasing importance, and in the general pros- 
perity of the times found an ample investment 
for their large paid-up capital, in discounting 
the numerous bills that were created by the 
buying and selling propensities of the settlers. 

“ As every occupation appeared to prosper — 
as every purchaser resold at his own conven- 
ience with a profit, and the measure of a man’s 
means appeared in a direct ratio with the extent 
of his speculations, it was impossible to deny mu- 
tual credit and accommodation, which accord- 
ingly prevailed to the most unbounded extent. 
Transactions enlarged and multiplied; and a le- 
gion of lawyers was unremittingly engaged in 
the equally lucrative employment of framing 





en and unravelling titles for the patch- 
es and fractions of land that were incessantly 

ushed into the market, involved in confusion 

y the tardy emanation of the crown-grant, the 
operation of the law of dower, or the haste and 
negligence of the speculators. The sale of town 
allotments commenced on 1st June, 1837, that of 
‘country and suburban sections’ on 12th Sep- 
tember of the following year. From these re- 
spective dates to the end of 1841 there had been 
sold by Government, chiefly by public auction, 
in the space of between four and five years, 
205,748 acres of land, realizing no léss a sum 
than £394,353. 

“ But the spirit of speculation was not confined 
to transactions in land. Every description of colo- 
nial property found aready market; and sheep, 
cattle, and horses, in particular, rose to unwonted 
prices. In 1839 good descriptions of sheep were 
frequently sold for £3 each, cattle for £21 or £15, 
and ordinary saddle-horses for upwards of £100. 
The fluctuations to which these articles of colo- 
nial property are liable may be exhibited in the 
fact that only four years afterwards, namely, in 
1843, the same descriptions and quality of live 
stock were repeatedly sold at the prices of 3s. 
6d., 25s., and £12, respectively. In the Sydney 
District, where the depression in some articles 
appears to have been still greater than at Mel- 
bourne, several capitalists, who came opportune- 
ly into the field, bought up great numbers of 
sheep at 1s. 6d. per head, and it is said even so 
low as 9d.; cattle were sold at 11s. each, and 
horses in some instances for very little more. 

“ The price of provisions was enormous. This 
was caused partly by a severe drought in the 
Sydney District in the three years 1837-9, which 
had repeatedly destroyed most of the crops, and 
occasioned the death of large numbers of the 
live stock, and partly from an increased influx 
of population to these colonies, which was taking 
age about this time from the mother country. 

ut perhaps, to a greater extent than either, we 
must attribute these high prices to the usual 
effects of a speculative spirit, arising from the 
abundance of available means introduced into 
the colony, which greatly diminished for a time 
the exchangeable value of money. The price of 
flour in the new settlements of Port Philip and 
Adelaide rose to £80 and even £100 a-ton of 
£2000 pounds weight, and the common four- 
pound loaf was sold for three shillings and 
sixpence. 

“Labor is usually scarce and dear in Austra- 
lia, owing to the distance of her settlements from 
the great reservoir of the mother country. The 
receipts of the laborer were in full proportion 
to the apparent circumstances of his employers. 
Ten shillings a-day was no unusual remuneration 
for the common descriptions of employment, and 
mechanics of the more skilful class had even 
higher wages, The cost of building and the 
rents of houses were therefore beyond all rea- 
sonable expectation. Cottages of four rooms, 
with very moderate pretensions to appearance 
or accommodation, were let at an annual rent of 
£150 to £200. Such exorbitant charges, to- 
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gether with the cost of provisions and the high 
price of land, astonished and confounded the 
inpouring emigrants from Britain, who found 
they had left a land of comparative plenty and 
frugality, in exchange for one of the most expen- 
sive living and extravagance.” 


Such was the hopeful commencement of this 
young colony, about which there was, however, 
some gross delusion. The reports of Sir Thomas 
Mitchell and others tempted many wealthy emi- 
grants of the upper class from Britain, who were 
every way unfitted for their new mode of life. 
But individual ruin was public gain. The rapid 
prosperity of the colony was, in the first instance, 
secured by the impoverishment of this ill-advised 
class of emigrants; and before the port of Mel- 
bourne was four years old, or its inhabitants 
were as many thousands, thirty British trading 
vessels, though not direct from British ports, 
might have been seen at anchor in the bay. 
The price obtained for all sorts of commodities 
was enormous. 

The rapidity with which the only permanent 
resources of this colony, its cattle and flocks, de- 
veloped themselves, is all but incredible. Dur- 
ing the year 1837, the second or third of the 
settlement, the importation of sheep from Van 
Diemen’s Land amounted to 55,208, and this 
went on more gradually until 1840, when the 
tables were turned. 


“Importation both of sheep and cattle ceased 
during the latter year [1841.] The richness of 
the Port Philip pastures quickly acquired for 
the new province a supremacy in pastoral prod- 
uce. So early as 1839, the tables were turned 
with the Van Diemen’s Land colonists. The 
fat stock of Australia Felix began regularly to 
enter their markets, and were shortly afterwards 
despatched, in occasional ventures, to the re- 
moter locations of Sydney, New Zealand, South 
Australia, and the Swan River. 
the new settlement were at first supplied by 


ee from Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
zand.” 


One significant fact shows the solid basis upon 
which the prosperity of this colony is founded. 


“The earliest official record of the exports 
appears for the year 1837, when they amounted 
in value to £12,180, and the quantity of wool 
exported for that year to 175,081 pounds weight. 
In 1840, the value of exports was £154,650, and 
the annual quantity of wool had increased to 
nearly one million pounds weight. For the pres- 
ent year, 1847, the exports may be valued at 
upwards of £500,000, and the clip of wool for 
the same period at about nine millions of pounds 
weight.” 


The adverse circumstances which, from 1841, 
began to affect Port Philip, in common with all 
the Australian colonies, and which, as is usual, 
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followed hard upon a period of great exterior 
splendor and unsound commercial prosperity, 
are adverted to, and may form a useful study to 
our home-currency doctors and others. ‘The 
rate of discount was at one period ten and 
twelve per cent. on three months’ bills; and at 
Port Philip twenty per cent. was given for loans 
upon what was esteemed, and appeared at the 
time, undoubted security, but which the rapidly- 
reduced value of land and live stock showed to 
be fallacious. The history of this dismal period 
of colonial history is full of instruction. But if 
the result was extensive individual ruin, there 
was some public advantage. If we may com- 
pare great things with small, the Australian col- 
onies with the mighty mother country, the fol- 
lowing passage will, at the present crisis, be found 
singularly pertinent : — 


“ Mutual credit and confidence were for a time 
nearly at an end, and commercial operations 
were restricted to a very narrow channel. The 
banks and other monetary companies were the 
principal sufferers, and were long afterwards en- 
gaged in an arduous struggle to extricate their 
capital from the scene of confusion that prevailed 
around them. In 1841, the amount of money 
advanced to the colonists by the Anglo-Australi- 
an and Sydney Banks, chiefly on bills and prom- 
issory notes, was £2,582,203; in 1844, it was 
reduced to £1,583,137, and a large proportion 
of this amount consisted of old claims which 
could not be immediately settled, and were pe- 
ricdically renewed by the Banks to their embar- 
rassed debtors.” 

“ Various views were taken by the colonists 
of so remarkable a commercial revulsion ; and 
expedients were suggested with the view of ar- 
resting its progress, and restoring the prosperity 
of past days, which still floated with a hopeful 
reminiscence before the eyes of the community. 
The matter was considered as of a sufficiently 
objective character to demand the special atten- 
tion of the colonial legislature; and a select 
committee was appointed to take evidence, and 
draw up a report. But, as usually happens in 
what relates to such intricate subjects, there 
were various shades and differences of opinion : 
the witnesses were by no means agreed in their 
testimony ; the committee had its own views, 
and reported accordingly ; and the inquiry, as 
was most fitting in such circumstances, resulted 
in nothing.” 


Mr. Westgarth adverts to the great fall in the 
price of wool having been assigned as one cause 
of the depression; but this he questions, as this 
cause had begun to come into operation several 
years previously. But he forgets that such 
causes of commercial depression are not devel- 
oped all at once. The depression in the price of 
wool might be borne for one or two years, but 
could not fail to be felt the more severely at 
last. A more satisfactory reason for these com- 
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mercial reverses is found in the want of original 
capital among the speculators, and in the previ- 
ous reckless extravagance of the period, where 
the most of the transactions entered into tended 
merely to give increased business to attorneys, 
mercantile agents, and auctioneers, and when, 
with great bustle of business, there was little or 
no sound and healthy trafic. Further — 


“Sanguine hopes and expectations proved 
eventually to be more efficient to expend than 
to create means. The valuation of property 
was found to be temporary, the profits to have 
been imaginary; but the extravagance of the 
period was a real and irrevocable item of the 
account. ” 


About this time the Colonial Governor, Sir 
George Gipps, significantly wrote home, that the 
neighbourhood of Melbourne was said to be 
strewed with empty champagne bottles; and 
“a lunch of champagne” was as requisite to an 
auction of goods, as were port and claret ata 
Scotch Farmer’s Club market-dinner during the 
high prices of the war. Both home and colonial 
farmers have, in the school of adversity, learned 
better sense, though every commercial commu- 
nity must continue liable to the consequences of 
these violent fever-fits of temporary prosperity. 
But notwithstanding its share in these tempora- 
ry changes and reverses, the prosperity of Port 
Philip has been unexampled. Melbourne, in 
which the first house was erected in 1835, has 
now a population of 12,000 well-lodged inhabi- 
tants ; five places of worship are seen, with three 
and sometimes four newspapers, several banks, 
and many other useful public establishments and 
institutions; and the town of Geelong rivals, if 
it does not already surpass, the metropolitan city. 
In all quarters of the colony, and in every de- 
partment, there are tokens of substantial and 
rapid improvement. Among a fast-increasing, 
miscellaneous population, restless, enterprising, 
and sanguine, endless projects are entertained, 
which, however foolish, at least demonstrate the 
activity of the go-ahead principle. No public 
object is dearer to them than independence or 
self-government; and anxiety is generally man- 
ifested for “ Repeal of the Union ” with the older 
colony of New South Wales. And this is an ob- 
ject which they must speedily attain. It is based 
on justice and sound policy, and must be approv- 
ed by the Home Government. 

We cannot even advert to the many relative 
topics which Mr. Westgarth has discussed in his 
valuable volume, in the candid and impartial 
tone of a well-informed and reflecting judge, 
whose information may be relied upon, and 
whose opinions are sober-minded and duly weigh- 
ed. From the work, besides its main object, a 
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good, general view of the present condition of 
the other Colonies may be obtained. We learn 
that the riches which were suddenly to flow from 
the promised wines, and teas, and silks, and 
drugs of South Australia, to which promise we 
were compelled to turn adders’ ears some time 
back, may yet be realized from the then unsus- 
pected source of its copper ore. A curious and 
very interesting chapter of the volume describes 
the “ Squatting System,” and the Arcadians of 
the Southern colonies. It is a system which, 
however, gives facility to all sorts of jobbing, and 
which more and more requires strict regulation. 
There are now above a thousand of these pas- 
toral settlements scattered over the surface of 
Australia Felix, each of them comprehending an 
area of from 20 to 40 square miles, and, where 
vegetation is scanty, even a hundred square 
miles — nay, even in one instance extending to 
athousand! This is a sheep-walk with a ven- 
geance. Westgarth describes the modes adopt- 
ed by Government from time to time for the 
regulation of the squatting system, but far too 
much remains for future acts of the Legislature, 
and for colonial law courts, and lawyers. 

Sheep-farming in Australia, though on the 
whole profitable, has often been found a pre- 
carious and losing business. But this is less the 
result of climate, disease, and other external 
circumstances, than the natural consequence of 
the ignorance of emigrant flock-masters and of 
skilless, ill-qualified shepherds. Knowledge and 
experience in the management of stock are just 
as necessary in Australia as in Britain, though 
all manner of incapable persons adopt this pro- 
fession, after having been found unfit for any 
other. The way of life in the Bush, which is 
not without its wild charm, has often been de- 
scribed, and is once more set before the reader 
with the added lustre which time and money, 
and, above all, woman’s presence, refinement, 
and pains have bestowed upon the rude homes 
of the wilderness : — 


“ From an indifference to comforts on the part 
of the young men who composed the greater 
portion of the squatters, from the shortness of 
an annual tenure of their runs, and, above all, 
from the absence of all female society, the im- 
provement of the various locations of the interi- 
or proceeded until lately at a slow and unprom- 
ising pace. A more rapid change, however, ap- 
pears now to be in progress. Within the last 
three or four years a number of families have 
moved into the country ; many of the squatters 
have taken wives ; and 


The magic wand 
Of woman’s hand 


has increased the domestic comforts, while her 
society has enlivened and embellished the inter- 
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course of Australia Felix. Various well-doing 
squatters have erected substantial mansions, and 
effected other useful improvements at their sta- 
tions. Fruit and vegetables are now commonly 
met with at these sequestered abodes ; and the 
fragrance of the garden gradually supplants less 
savory odors at each Australian Glenburnie of 
the olden time. The neatly-furnished room, 
the library, the well-trimmed window creepers, 
und the noise of the poultry without, mingling 
with the bleating of the young lambs, may now 
occasionally recall to the solitary community the 
picture of a dear though far-distant land. 


We find ample details of pastoral and agri- 
cultural economy ; and this very favorable final 
report: — 


“ For the last four years the supply of agri- 
cultural and garden produce in Australia Felix 
has been extremely abundant, and prices lower 
than in most other countries. In 1844 and the 
following year, the four-pound loaf was selling at 
4d.; and as the price of beef and mutton during 
the same period ranged from 1d. to 1 3-4. per 
pound, the cost of living was reduced to a very 
trifling expense. The loaf has since advanced 
to 6d. or 7d., and beef and mutton are now 
about 2d. per pound. These still moderate rates 
are not likely to be much if at all increased 
during any season or for any permanent time. 
The show of fruit is still comparatively limited, 
as the gardens are as yet but little advanced ; 
but each succeeding year greatly enhances the 
quantity, and prospectively the district will be 
abundantly supplied. The grape, the peach, 
the apricot, the nectarine, the quince, the al- 
mond, all the varieties of the plum, are produc- 
ed in the greatest profusion, along with the cher- 
ry, the apple, the pear, and other descriptions 
common to the mother country. 

“ The rent of farms and gardens, as may be 
supposed, is in generallow. Where fluctuations 
of commerce and the varieties of soil and situa- 
tion affect in every degree the value of all land- 
ed property, it is difficult to estimate any scale 
of rents. A cleared field of 100 acres, with a 
small cottage and garden a few miles from town, 
may be had for about £40 a-year. The profits 
of agriculture are in general by no means tempt- 
ing ; but the climate is pleasant, the mode of 
life agreeable, and the labors of husbandry have 
always possessed attractions for a considerable 
proportion of the community. The difficulty 
now experienced in procuring new pastoral sta- 
tions will have the effect of directing a larger 
share of attention to the subject of agriculture. 
But the newly-arrived colonist must not expect 
to find in Australia Felix the the same air of 


finish and neatness that characterize a British 
farm.” 


He must be a fool if he did. 

The low state of morals in all these colonies, 
the result of many concurrent causes, begins to 
disappear with the progress of time, and a wiser 
penat policy. The disproportion in the relative 
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numbers of the sexes is becoming less; violent 
crimes annually diminish, and as civilization 
spreads, intemperance, and the vulgar vice of 
swearing, become unfashionable. ‘The newspa- 
per press, the organ of some mischief, has also 
been a great instrument of good in these colo- 
nies. The newspaper is the moral censor as well 
as the political intelligencer, the theatrical and 
literary critic and commercial advertiser. Above 
all, it is the daily letter, the reporter from Home. 
The 35,000 inhabitants of this new colony are 
among the most national and loyal of British sub- 
jects, and for this pithy reason, that two thirds of 
them are natives of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the remainder, chiefly their children, born in 
Australia Felix. Tothis young colony Scotland 
has sent upwards of 4,000 emigrants, and Eng- 
land 10,000. In these colonies, if they were let 
alone, the words “religious toleration” would 
soon cease to have a meaning. The Legislative 
Council wish to place all sects and creeds upon 
an equal footing, and would give even the Jews 
their share of the common fund raised for pro- 
moting and supporting religious institutions, and 
this while in enlightened England senators are 
gravely demurring on Lord John Russell’s prop- 
osition to allow 


“Fellows who wont eat ham with chicken 
To legislate for this great nation.” 


There is no predominant Establishment in 
Australia, nor do any section of the colonists 
wish for any; and though the Bishop of Australia 
is paid out of the colonial revenues, from which 
the Scottish Presbyterians also have an allowance, 
it was an advice of Lord Stanley that the Bishop 
should withdraw from the Executive Council, 
which he did accordingly. It is probable that 
no Australian Bishop will henceforth, though 
not legally disqualified, intermeddle in public 
affairs. The great bulk of the colonial popula- 
tion are at least nominally Episcopalian, but 
there are also in New South Wales a very large 
body of Roman Catholics, recruited partly by 
Irish emigration, and partly, perhaps, from the 
convict population. 

A most important chapter, if it be not indeed 
the most important of the volume, discusses the 
advantages and drawbacks of Australia Felix 
as a field for emigration. The work also con- 
tains judicious strictures on the past and existing 
modes of colonization, and throws out many use- 
ful suggestions in various subordinate depart- 
ments. Of the educated classes, possessed of 
some capital, Mr. Westgarth, who has had seven 
years’ experience in Port Philip, would seem to 
advise no one to emigrate who does not intend 
at once to turn sheep-farmer. This is the only 
sure card; nor should the capital be less than a 
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Literary and Scientific Intelligence. — Recent Publications. 


CoLonEL Srptuorpe, and Mr. Munrz for 
Lorp GEORGE Bentinck. — Punch. 


ERSKINE’S WIT. 


Soon after Lord Chancellor Erskine’s resig- 
nation, he was invited to a féte at Oatlands, 
where the Duchess of York had upon the lawn 
a number of rare animals, and, among others, a 
remarkable black monkey with a long white 
hairy mantle flowing gracefully over his head 
and shoulders. Erskine was late in appearing ; 
but, _— while the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of York, and other royal personages, were 
standing in a group near the entrance to the 
court-yard, he arrived in a very mean-looking 
one-horse chaise ; he immediately alighted ; but 
instead of paying his duty to the “ royalties” 
before him, he suddenly stepped up to the mon- 
key, and, taking off his hat in a very dignified 
manner, and making three congés, he addressed 
the animal in these words, amidst the hearty 
laugh of all present: “ Sir, I sincerely wish you 
joy — you wear your wig for life.” — Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 


—_e— 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A marble quarry has recently been opened in 
Maremma, about thirty-five miles from Leghorn 
The quarry appears to have been worked in an- 
cient times, possibly by the Etrurians; and some 
chisels and picks have been found there which 
closely resemble those now in use. Mr. Powers, 
the American sculptor, thus speaks of it in a 
private letter: “I intend to make the statue of 
Mr. Calhoun out of this marble; and it will, 
perhaps, be the first full-sized statue made of it 
in two thousand years. I am now making a bust 
of Washington from this marble somewhat larger 
than life, by way of an experiment. It is nearly 
blocked out, and I am satisfied already that the 
effect will be all that could be wished. It is 
singular that the owner of the quarry is a Greek, 
who has found the marble supposed to be pecu- 
liar to his own country here in Tuscany. He 
can afford this marble for less than one half the 
price of Carrara, on account of the great ease 
and small expense of excavating and taking it 
to the sea-shore. The marble has a rich warm 
color, so desirable in statues and busts; and it is 
most beautiful in columns, mantel-pieces, and 
the like. The grain is coarse, like the Parian ; 
but it works smoothly and takes a high polish.” — 
Builder. 


The natural as well as moral exhalations which 
have long infested the atmosphere of Rome are, 
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it seems, about to come under the new dispensa- 
tion that has befallen the Eternal City. In both, 
Pope Pius recognizes the benefits of fresh air. 
M. Lenné, the director of the Royal Gardens, 
in Paris, has received his instructions to make 
an attempt at draining the Pontine Marshes. 
The Pope’s success with malaria of another kind 
makes this lesser undertaking seem reasona- 
ble: — and M. Lenné is to leave France for the 
purpose of executing his intentions in the course 
of the present year. 


The surveys and preliminary works for a 
canal through the Isthmus of Suez are proceed- 
ing vigorously; and the Pacha is resolved to 
effect it if the jealousy of rival governments do 
not prevent him. (Geometers and engineers 
have, according to the French papers, been 
engaged in the study and execution of the proj- 
ect of Linant Bey; and levels have been taken 
in the neighbourhood of Cairo, at the Pyramids, 
and at various points in the Desert. 


Mr. Harris of Alexandria has announced to 
the Royal Society of Literature in London that 
he has made the acquisition, at Thebes, of a papy- 
rus, containing, in Greek characters, the oration 
of an accuser, apparently Hyperides, against De- 
mosthenes for taking the 750 talents of Harpalus. 


—_@— 
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clear £1000 to commence with. And even with 
this, no one must expect to make his fortune at 
once. It is most wisely and honestly said — 


“The hope often indulged in by the emigrant 
of the rapid acquirement of fortune, and the re- 
turn to his native country after a short interval 
of colonial life, is in general a complete delusion. 
A few individuals have indeed, in the vicissitudes 
of commerce, realized considerable wealth with- 
in a brief period ; but this is very far from being 
a common case, and such wealth is usually ac- 
quired at the expense of others, whom the com- 
mercial wave in its retreat has left in proportion- 
ate destitution. The principal recommendation 
of Australia is the circumstance that steadiness 
and industry are always sure of some sufli- 
cient though not enormous reward ; and that 
diligence and talent will eventually, and within 
a moderate compass of time, succeed in acquiring 
a reasonable competence. After a residence of 
a few years the feelings and associations of the 
emigrant usually begin to change. Local attach- 
ments are formed, which gradually divide his 





attention with the cherished reminiscences of his 
native country, and eventually the colony as- 
sumes the character of his home. The social 
attractions are enhanced by those of a climate 
more grateful to most constitutions than that of 
Britain ; and I believe that few who have resided 
for eight or ten years in South-eastern Australia 
are ever disposed for a permanent return to the 
land of their birth.” 


We might go much further in exploration of 
this sensible and well-timed work; but those 
very deeply interested will study its contents for 
themselves, and to other readers we have sufli- 
ciently done our duty as faithful indicators. It 
ought to have been mentioned, that an excellent 
map is a useful prefix to the volume, and also a 
sort of directory to the squatters’ settlements, 
which will be conned with some curiosity and 
amusement by those who like to trace out old 
acquaintances, whether under a cloud or in the 
Bush. — Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 





COLLECTANEA. 


GERMAN IMPRESSIONS. 


We are glad to be able to present to our read- 
ers the following extract, on the opening of Par- 
liament, literally translated from the forthcoming 
work of His Excellence, Privy Councillor, and 
Chief Puddle and Pump-work Director (Geheim 
Rath und oben Pfiitzem und Pumpemworken- 
Director), Von PLAPPERTASCHE, at present on 
a secret mission to this country from the grand- 
ducal Court of Pumpernickle-kleiningen. 

After describing his struggles in getting into 
the House, and a species of mobbing he seems 
to have encountered, from having gone in a 
Court Suit, (at the cruel suggestion of a person 
connected, we regret to say, with this journal), 
Herr Von PLAPPERTASCHE proceeds — 

“That was glorious! Now was I in the actu- 
al, sensible presence of world-famous, and to-me- 
already-by-frequent -perusal-of -the- Augsburgh- 
Gazette-politically-familiar men, comfortably, 
though not without serious injury to one of my 
richly-with-flowers-in-silk-embroidered coatlaps, 
at length seated. The in-Punch-weekly-delinea- 
ted, and therefore at once-by-one-recognized 
PEEL was with Lorp PALMERSTON, in earnest, 
mind-stretching conversation deeply sunk (ver- 
tieft). Without doubt, they were arranging a 
method by which the For-foreign-affairs-through- 
so- many- changes - of -administration- Principal- 
Secretary might defend himself against the shat- 
tering ( £rschiittendes) and over-numerous-years- 





and-unconnected-affairs-with-voluminous-papers- 
complicated impeachment of the impetuous 
Youghal-member, Herr CuisHotm ANsTEY, 
successfully defend. A by-my-side-sitting and, 
from his remarks, deeply-in-political-intrigues- 
involved gentleman, in the purest German, with 
the heartiest politeness, explained much to me, 
as a stranger, holding in my native Court high 
position, in the deepest degree interesting. 

“<«That is Lorp GeorGe Bentinck !’ said 
he to me, with his finger indicating a-with-long- 
beard-and-heavy-tread-crossing-the-floor, like-a- 
trooper-of -the- Wallenstein- Walloon-corps-man. 
‘With that thick stick he, by striking, in a line 
retains the impetuous race-horses at Derby and 
St. Leger, until the signal for the race lets them 
in fiery gallop break-out.’ These, and such 
traits of a nationally-personally-characteristic 
kind, were on me with the utmost readiness by 
my courteous (/éiflich) and earnestly-grave neigh- 
bour bestowed. 

“¢See you SrsrHorPe ?’ he continued, point- 
ing out to me a with-bald-head-placidly-pro- 
truding-stomach-and-face-of-utmost-benevolence- 
with-traces-of-ample-feeding-expanded man, in 
all respects resembling a wealthy-of-the-well-en- 
dowed-English-Church-rector.” 

The extract goes on for five pages of similar 
description. We cannot help thinking that this 
respectable foreigner has been made the victim 
of a heartless misrepresentation, and has had 
Sir Rozert InGuis pointed out to him for 
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